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A Concert Exercise on “Thanksgiving and Thanks- 
living ” appears on our fifth page this week. Copies 
of it in pamphlet form, at $2.00 a hundred, can be 
obtained of John D. Wattles, at the office of The 
Sunday School Times. 


Light on the Book of Revelation is always to be 
desired. Dr. Schaff says truly that “the literature 
on that book is immense, and most of it is worthless, 
or even mischievous,” and he has sensible words to 
our readers this week on the spirit and teachings of 
this book, as also on its uses. 


A recent lady traveler in the East tells of her visit 
to the Girls’ Orphanage in Nazareth, the early home 
of Jesus, an institution established many years ago by 
a Christian society in London. There she heard the 
children singing sweetly the well-known hymn, “ Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth by;” and she says that they 
were “sure the words were all meant for them.” 
This is another illustration of the far-reaching power 
of a popular hymn. The hymn in question was first 
published in The Sunday School Times, eighteen years 
ago. Since then it has encircled the world with its 
strains “of plaintive pleading, and it isa new power 
to-day in the earthly home of Him whom it sings. 


It was announced in the English papers, during the 
summer, that Professor E..H. Palmer, the well-known 
author of The Desert of the Exodus, had gone to the 
East, under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, with a hope of visiting ’ Ain Qadis the supposed 
site of Kadesh-barnea, as re-discovered and described 





by Dr. Trumbull, of The Sunday Sehool Times. And 
now the report comes that Professor Palmer and his 
companions have been murdered by the Bedawin. 
It is to be hoped that this report is not well founded ; 
but Admiral Seymour has deemed it advisable to send 
a vessel to the port of El-Arish, to make inquiry on 
the subject. At the best, traveling in the desert will 
have exceptional perils for some time to come. 


There is alwaysa gain in getting an outside and inde- 
pendent view of one’s condition and needs. This it is 
which enables a wise man to learn even from his ene- 
mies. One of the outsiders who just now is giving his opin- 
ion of American institutions and American possibili- 
ties, is Mr. Herbert Spencer, of England. He is not 
only an outsider in the sense of being a foreigner, but 
he is commonly counted outside of the sphere of Chris- 
tianity, and of religious thought. He is generally 
deemed a materialistic evolutionist. But in a recent 
interview, Mr. Spencer expressed his belief that “ edu- 
cation and the diffusion of political knowledge” are 
not in themselves sufficient to “fit men for free insti- 
tutions.” “Tt is essentially a question of character,” 
he said, “and only in a secondary degree a question 
of knowledge.” Speaking of the grosser party evils 
of American politics, he added, “ Not lack of infor- 
mation, but lack of certain moral sentiments is the 
root of the evil.” And here is where Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is at one with the soundest orthodoxy in his 
convictions and teachings. Not “education,” but 
“character,” is man’s great need and man’s great 
safeguard. Not “ knowledge,” but “ moral sentiments ” 
must be at the root of man’s conduct. If materialistic 
evolution is the only hope of securing character in 
man, we are evidently yet a number of eons from a 
hopeful age. But if the Holy Spirit can influence 
and shape character, there is hope for the race to-day. 


There is a vast difference between a sustaining faith, 
and sustaining a faith. And just here is where the 
line separates the warm-hearted and convincing wit- 
ness of Christ’s religion, from the cold reasoner in 
defense of the truth of the Christian religion. A 
sustaining faith carries one’s heart and head, without 
question or swerving. The attempt to sustain a faith 
exercises one’s head only, and gives evidence of doubt 
by the very effort to remove doubt. Sustaining a 
faith is a troublesome business. A sustaining faith is 
the grandest possession of a human soul. A faith 
which sustains, is above all need of sustaining. It is 
the only faith worth havingin anemergency. Charles 
Kingsley, in Hypatia, makes Raphael Aben-Ezra say : 
“T want a faith past argument; one which, whether 
I can prove it or not to the satisfaction of the law- 
yers, I believe to my own satisfaction, and act on as 
undoubtingly and unreasoningly as I do upon my 
own . . . personal identity. I don’t want to possess 
a faith, I want a faith which will possess me.” A 
Scotch clergyman was preaching from Paul’s word in 
2 Timothy 1: 12: “I know whom I have believed, and 
I am persuaded that he is able to keep that which [ 
have committed to him against that day.” He said: 
“Note three things. Paul does not say to whom he 
has committed the treasure. He does not say what 
treasure he has committed to that one. He does not 
say against what day the committal ismade.” And 
therein was an illustration of Paul’s confidence. In 





this very lack of an attempt to sustain his faith, Paul 
showed that his faith sustained him. Happy is he 
who can say with Paul, “ ‘That life which I now live 
in the flesh, I live in faith, the faith which is in the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for me.” 


It was at the Chautanqua Assembly that the Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley delivered himself of those views 
on the subject of truth and falsehuod which have since 
brought him intosolargea prominence. In commenting 
on those views, a few weeks ago, we quoted from an article 
of his which was printed in The Independent. And 
now The Independent thinks that “ Dr. Buckley has 
been considerably misapprehended ;” and that “ if 
The [Sunday School} Times had quoted him fully, its 
readers might have seen whether the reply was per- 
tinent.” As Dr. Bucklev had already complained 
that newspaper reports had misrepresented him, and 
had asked to be judged only by what he said 
over his own name, we were careful to quote his exact 
words on the one point where we joined distinct issue 
with him. We then claimed, and we repeat our claim, 
that in the words quoted by us Dr. Buckley greatly 
perverted Scripture on a point of fundamental and vital 
importance in Christian ethics and in social morality. 
The more Dr. Buckley has to say on this subject, the 
clearer to us is his error of opinion ; and the clearer 
is our duty to protest against its acceptance by any 
Christian or moralist. The Independent blandly 
suggests that in differing with Dr. Buckley on the 
Chautauqua utterance and its defenses, we arc 
“meddling” with one of is (The Independent’s) 
“fights.” If Mr. James G. Blaine and Mr. Roscoe 
Conkling were to meet in a passenger car on the New 
York. Central Railroad, and fall into a discussion over 
the New York collectorship, which passers by coul! 
not but hear, we can imagine Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt rubbing his hands over this debate as one of 
his “ fights ;” and considering in his own mind whether 
he should, without charge, give a general permission 
to the public to express an opinion on the subject o: 
the discussion—continued in one of his cars. 





THE FACE AND THE MAN. 


Nothing is more important than a right apprehen- 
sion of that deep and lasting moral quality—or co!- 
lection of qualities—which we call character. If, in 
these columns, we have returned to it again and 
again, it is because character building, in its complete 
signification, is the greatest work in which the soul of 
man can engage.. It is a work in which the indi- 
vidual cannot delegate or shirk his own responsibility. 
Time and circumstance ani environment may aid, 
but they cannot take the place of, personal effort. 
“You cannot beg or borrow a religion,” has said a 
well-known American minister; and it is equally im- 
possible to supply one’s self with character from the 
outside. Veneers of the hard wood of true charac- 
ter cannot be fastened to the pulp of a purposeless life, 
so as to make a fair show on the surface even for a 
season. 

In speaking of this slow growth of character, under 
the influences of passing years and their work and | 
duty, we lately noted the difference between the face | 
portrayed in early portraits of Washington, and that 
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shown in the later representations of the great man. 
In the one are strength, courage, hope, and a joyous 
outlook; in the other a deeper strength, a graver 
courage, a hope not less reliant but more self-reliant, 
a consideration of difficulties as well as of promises, 
Similarly, in two portraits of theex-Empress Eugenie 
we found the empty and meaningless prettiness of 
the face of the “reigning beauty” changed to the 
sed and half-disheartened, but  half-spiritual counte- 
nance of the widow of Chiselhurst seeking immortal 
sid amid the ruin of earthly greatness. A new and 
not less striking illustration of the growth of charac- 
ter in the face is given in two new portraits of Lin- 
coln, printed in the last number of The Century. 
The first, taken immediately after his nomination in 
1860, shows the face of a man who had battled with 
the ordinary temptations of life, and faced its com- 
mon duties, in the field of Western politics. In the 
second, there is greater strength and yet greater ten- 
derness. Bitter care and unceasing toil have har- 
dened and deepened the lines of a countenance always 
rugged, and half repulsive to the first glance of the 
beholder; but the piercing eyes now have depths of 
concern and sympathy which tell of “long days of 
labor, and nights devoid of ease.” The first portrait 
is that of the stump-speaker and “fayorite son;” the 
second is that of the author of the Gettysburg ad- 
cress, 

Time writes on every human face lines of im- 
provement or lines of deterioration. Few of us, in- 
deed, pass through the experiences of Washington, or 
Lincoln, or Eugenie; but all of us have joys and 
griefs, success and failure, triumph and trial, moral 
victory and pitiful temptation. All of these affect 
our looks, in ways of which we are ourselves less 
aware than we ought to be. Mr. Howells, in his 
latest novel, has faithfully portrayed the gradual vul- 
garization of a man’s appearance after years of low 
living and low thinking, There are Bartley Hub- 
bards all around us, not less apparently than in the 
pages of the novelist; but Bartley Hubbard does not 
always know how he looks, or that he is responsible 
for his looks. Sometimes the drunkard, the miser, 
the woman of fashion, the backbiter, the malignant 
evil-doer, catches himself or herself looking sadly 
back on some old photograph of a younger and bet- 
ter self, but usually the days and years go by un- 
heeded : 

“ Damsels of time, the hypocritic days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes,” - 
until, if one wakes from his fatal heedlessness, it is 
but to exclaim : ' 

“The Day 

Turned and departed silent; I, too late, 

Beneath her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 

Ts a man, then, responsible for his face? Are not 
some beautiful, though depraved; and are not others 
ugly, though upright? Does the new birth of right- 
eousness necessarily grant us new faces of flesh and 
blood? He who asks such questions has yet to learn 
what true beauty is. We are not responsible for, nor 
need we be ashamed of, the mere accidents of physi- 
cal appearance—natal peculiarities, color of complex- 
ion, size and agility of body, Phidian proportion of 
feature. Dr. Holmes has zealously combatted the 
theory that great men must have great brains and 
Herculean bodies, and certainly history is not reluc- 
tantto lend him support. If we are little, and 
“homely,” and positively méan of carriage, it may be 
no fault of our own. But we are responsible for the 
character which is shown in the face—a character 
dominating all defects, rising above all accidents, and 
showing the soul through a poor and unwinsome dress. 
The strength, and power, and gentleness, and com- 
passion, and brightness, and sympathy in a face do 
not depend on the length of the eyelashes, the arch of 
the brow, the proportion of the nose and mouth, the 
tint of the skin. Who does not know faces which 
utterly banish, by their spiritual loveliness, every 
earthly: thought from the mind of the looker-on? 
Who has not seen a face that is above its surroundings, 
that is strong and helpful in misfortune, gentle and 





yet terrible in rebuke, and an inspiration rather than 
a mere spectacle? Such a revelation of character 
never loses its attractiveness and its power, though 
made through an external form of all ugliness and 
misfortune. It shines with an inner light; and,in 
itself, as was said of the face of one of the charac- 
ters in Don Quixote, it is a benediction. 

We are responsible for our general look, because 
the’general is made up of the particular. Long years 
of struggle and feeling and experience make lines on 
the human face, or rub them out. Character is not 
a sudden accident, nor is the revelation of character 
to be summoned as easily as a “photographic smile.” 
The artificial may deceive the young or the careless, 
but never—or not long—the student of character. 
In one’s face, as in other things, there may be happy 
accidents or sad misfortunes, and we may be mis- 
judged in consequence, as by an unfaithful photo- 
graph. But let us not trust to such accidents; the 
face tells the truth in the long run, and usually in 
the particular instance. Whether we will or not, we 
must look as we are, and bear upon our foreheads the 
measure of our achievement. 

Then, too, a good man’s face not only bears its 
marks of true beauty, but receives others from the. 
memories of those who behold it. It stands for a 
whole life. What we see, when looking at the living 
face of a loved or honored man or woman, is not only 
its colors and forms, but all that we associate with the 
personality of the soul behind it.. A dead face re- 
flects back to our own the whole record of Christian 
triumph, or of mortal failure, which was borne by the 
soul gone hence. A picture may be studied for hours 
with new delight, if it stands as the representative of 
a life well lived. “A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever,” if really beautiful, and so known to us. Moore 
promises’ fidelity to the beloved one after years shall 
remove the grace of youth, because through all youth- 
ful brightness he recognizes and gives credit for the 
immortal principle. Unto him that hath shall be 
given; unto him that hath our respect and confidence 
shall be given renewed trust and fresh admiration, ii 
we but glance at his face or its counterfeit present- 
ment. Of man, not less than of woman, is it true 
that 

“There is something more 
Than raiment to adore; 
Thou must have more than a dress, 
More than any mode or mould, 
More than mortal loveliness 
To captivate the cold. 
Bow the knightly, when they bow, 
To a star behind the brow; ..... 
If the heavenly light be latent 
It can need no earthly patent.” 


Or, as Lord Bacon differently phrased the same 
thought: “In beauty, that of favor is more than that 
of color, and that of decent and gracious motion more 
than that of favor. That is the best, part of beauty 
which a picture cannot express ; no, nor the first sight 
of the life. ... A man shall see faces that, if you 
examine them part by part, you shall find never a 
good; and yet all together do well.” Real beauty, 
then, is a thing we have in our own power, and we 
are culpable if it does not grow with years, and an- 
ticipate on earth the beauty of the resurrection. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If a pastor or a superintendent is in real earnest about 
his Sunday-school, he can keep that school up, in spite 
of heat or cold in the atmosphere or in the hearts of the 
teachers and scholars. No Sunday-school can die out or 
suspend, unless by the consent of its leader. Any talk 
of his about the responsibility resting on those who are 
under him, is a shirking of his own responsibility. Here 
is a cheery word from a Methodist preacher in Kansas, 
to which we give prominence, as a stimulus to those who 
have less to do, and who are less ready to do it. He 
says: 

I have five Sunday-schools in the bounds of my charge. 
With one exception, these were organized this spring, at the 
beginning of the second quarter. They now promise to run 
through the winter; at least I am going to try to make them 
ran. | desire to have all my schools, or such a part of them as 





will, meet at a central point, on the charge, at the end of the 
year, and review the year’s lessons; which could be made very 
profitable, I am sure, if it should be managed properly. I never 
knew of a yearly review; never heard of any plan of one; and 
it seems hard to complete a plan that suits me. Will you be so 
kind as to help me a little by making suggestions? 

An annual review is a good thing. | It is well to look 
back, at the close of the year, and see what has been 
learned. Of course, it is impossible to go over the les- 
sons in detail; and care must be taken not to attempt too 
mutch. But the lessons, as a whole, can bée»grouped in 
their related truths and teachings, and their main fea- 
tures brought into fresh relief. This year, for example, 
shows the whole public ministry of Jesus, from his bap- 
tism to his ascension. A review of this can be made by 
taking the leading thought of each quarter’s lessons, and 
bringing the four thoughts into their relations to the cen- 
tral truth ofthe year. Jesus isthe mighty wonder-worker. 
Or the principal places, the principal persons, the principal 
incidents, and the principal teachings, of the year’s lessons, 
may be brought out in their order. Before this year 
closes, there will be plans of an annual review suggested 
in the lesson pages of The Sunday School Times; and 
we shall be glad if these plans are of service in this 
Kansas field and elsewhere. 


When any of our suggestions concerning the spirit or 
the methods of Sunday-school work raise questions in 
the minds of our readers, we are pretty sure that we have 
touched a point that needs touching, Recently we em- 
phasized the importance of a Sunday-school superintend- 
ent’s leading in Bible reading when he attempted to lead. 
We insisted that if it was leading he was up to, he ought 
to be up to leading ; but if it was merely reading he was 
after, he would do better to sit down in a corner and read 
to himself, instead of standing up in the desk to disturb 
the school by his private reading. And this stirs up a 
Pennsylvania correspondent to write: 

I wish to raise a few questions in regard to your editorial, 
“ How to lead in reading.” Would you give similar directions 
to those leading in singing or in prayer? If not, why not as 
well as to those leading in reading? And if the leader in read- 
ing, singing, or praying, shows that “ his whole self” is “ in the 
work of leading, rather than of reading,” singing, or praying, 
may he reasonably expect anything else but that those whom 
he leads think less of what they read, sing, or pray, than of 
how they do it? Or would even that be a desirable feature ? 

Of course we would give the same directions concern- 
ing leading in prayer, or leading in singing, that we 
would give concerning leading in reading. If a man 
undertakes to lead others in any exercise, he ought to 
have his whole self in his work of leading. If leading is 
not Ais chief business, whose chief business is it? And if 
“leading ” is not important, what does he call himself 
“a leader” for? Butit is asked, Is it desirable that 
leader and led should “ think less of what they read, sing, 
or pray, than of how they doit”? No, and we didn’t 
suggest that ‘they should. Our suggestion was, that the 
leader should give his chief thought to what he was 
doing, not to his way of doing it ; that he should remem- 
ber that Ais work was leading others in reading, rather 
than reading for his own benefit. So, also, if he attempts 
to lead in prayer, a superintendent has no right to stand 
up in that desk and go through with his private devo- 
tions. He ought to say beforehand, “ Let us pray!” and 
then he ought to give his whole self to the work he has 
undertaken—of leading that school in prayer. Other- 
wise, he would do well to say, “ Now hear me pray!” and 
start off with an exhibit to the school of his devotional 
exercises. There is altogether too much of that sort of 


‘egotistical performance in our Sunday-schools. It is high 


time it was improved on. “Leading” is an important 
matter—pre-eminently important to a “leader.” Take, 
for example, the foreman of a volunteer fire company with 
a hand-engine. When he and his company were at the 
fire, suppose he should say, “The great need here is of 
water. I must geta bucket and pour on water.” How 
would that do in comparison with his giving his whole 
self to his special work of leading that company, while 
his men were at the pumps. “Now then, boys! Now 
then! Break her down! Say you will, boys! Say you 
will!” Why, five minutes of that kind of leading would 
be worth a year of a foreman’s personal work with a 
bucket! It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that a 
Sunday-school superintendent is not the foreman of a 
volunteer fire-engine company, and that he is not to adopt 
that foreman’s style of leading those who are under him; 
but he may remember that he is quite as truly a leader 
in his place as the foreman is in his, and that if a leader 
anywhere puts his whole self into what he has to do, those 
whom he leads will be likely to give themselves to what 
they have to do—of reading, singing, or praying; and 
not otherwise. 
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GOTTHOLD’S EVENING HYMN. 
[From the German of Christian Scriver.] 
BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


The glorious sun has now fulfilled 
His course of light and splendor: 
While all the earth to rest has stilled, 
My soul, thy duty render. 
Step forth to heaven’s door, 
And sing thy carol o’er, 
Thine eyes, and heart, and mind upraise 
To Jesus, with thine evening praise. 


Despise not thou the lowly chant 
That now, O Lord, I sing thee ; 

For peace my heart doth ever wanty 
Till I her tribute bring thee. 

Though what I bring is least, 

Oh, take it as my best! 

And all I heartily intend 

Diseern, O Christ, my soul’s true friend. 


With thee I take me to my couch, 
My soul to thee commending : 

Thou wilt, my Shepherd, o’er me watch 
All-wisely still befriending. 

I nothing fear on earth, 

Not pain, nor hell, nor death ; 

For who in Jesus’ arms hath lain, 

At morn with joy will rise again. 


Now, weary frame, thy rest prepare ; 
In holy,slumber closing, 
Ye burdened eyes, shut out your care, 
Give all to God’s disposing. 
But one word curtain in, 
“ Lord Jesus, I am thine!” 
So endeth all my day aright, 
Now, dearest Lord, good-night—good-night. 





THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP,SCHAFF, D.D., LL. D. 


No book of the Bible has tried the wits and ingenuity 
of men so much as the Apocalypse, which stands at its 
close, keeping ceaseless watch and mysteriously gazing 
into the future like the colossal sphinx at the foot of 
the Great Pyramid. Wonders of learning and sagacity 
have been performed and wasted in attempts to illumi- 
nate it; but of many commentaries on Revelation it may 
be truly said that the Bible sheds considerable light on 
them. The literature on that book is immense, and most 
of it worthless, or even mischievous. It is imposition, 
rather than exposition. It belittles the book by making 
it minister to idle curiosity, arbitrary fancies, and sec- 
tarian prejudices. It was in view of such pretended 
commentaries that the great preacher Robert South made 
the sarcastic remark that the more the Apocalypse is 
studied the less it is understood, and that it either finds 
a man crazy or leaves him crazy. The remark is some- 
times wrongly attributed to Calvin; but Calvin, though 
he modestly or wisely abstained from commenting on the 
book, held it in high esteem, and frequently quoted it 
for practical purposes. Luther and Zwingli had a much 
lower estimate of it, and would not recognize it as apos- 
tolic. Several of the ablest modern commentators as- 
cribe it to a certain Presbyter John, whose very existénce 
is somewhat doubtful, as it rests only on a disputed pas- 
sage of Papias. 

But a remarkable reaction has recently taken place in 
respect to the authorship of the book of Revelation. 
The most severe and exacting school of modern critics 
almost unanimously favors the genuineness of the Apoca- 
lypse as a work of the Apostle John, and puts a very 
high estimate on it as a work of poetic beauty and sub- 
limity. Baur, the founder of the Tubingen school, and 
nearly all his followers in Germany, Holland, and France, 
are very positive on that point. They regard the Apoca- 
lypse as one of the most strongly attested books of the 
New Testament, and as the work of “the Son of Thun- 
der” who once wished to call fire from heaven to con- 
sume the adversaries of the Lord. Renan is of the 
same opinion, and has written a very interesting com- 
mentary on it in his work entitled L’ Antichrist (1878), 
which is one of his seven ‘volumes on the Origin of 
Christianity. In England, Samuel Davidson (in the re- 
vised edition of his introduction to the New Testament), 
and Edwin A. Abbott (in the article “Gospels” in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica), and 
the anonymous auther of Supernatural Religion, take 
the same view: they ascribe the Apocalypse to the 
Apostle John, but the Fourth Gospel to an unknown 
genius of the second century who dealt with the histori- 
cal Christ as freely as Plato dealt with Socrates. With 
the later view, which is a very serious error, we have 
nothing to do but to say that the best scholarship will 
vindicate both works to one and the same author. But 





if the Apocalypse is really the work of John, the be- 
loved disciple, the bosom friend of our Lord, we should 
approach it with profound respect, to say the least, and 
not be frightened away by the accumulated non-sense 
which commentators and preachers have put into it. 
John, above all others, was the proper person to give us 
the profoundest inside view of the earthly life of our 
Saviour, and at the same time to describe the trials and 
struggles of his church till the final consummation. He 
was both the historian of the past, and the seer of the 
future. 

The Apocalypse is the flower of the prophetic literature 
of the Bible. It takes in all the streams of old prophecy, 
and sends them enriched to the future. It occupies the 
same position in the New Testament which the Book of 
Daniel occupies in the Old. Both are prophetic visions 
of the future of God’s kingdom in conflict with the 
powers of the world. Both are books of the church 
militant, and draw heaven and earth, divine, human, and 
satanic powers, into the spiritual warfare. They march 
on like a terrible army with banners. They rever- 
berate with thunderings, and reflect the lightning flashes 
from the throne of the Eternal, who watches over the 
scene and directs the battle on earth. But Daniel looks 
to the first coming of Christ, John to the second. Daniel 
makes the old-world monarchies issue in the Messianic 
kingdom on earth, John looks beyond to the new heaven 
and the new earth. 

The Apocalypse, like all Scripture prophecy, is not 
written to satisfy an idle curiosity or to encourage mathe- 
matical calculations about the Millennium and the Second 
Advent. All such calculations have been disappointed 
in the past, and will be disappointed in the future. Christ 
himself, in the days of his humiliation, did not know the 
times and seasons which the Father has reserved to his 
own wisdom and power. We ought not to desire to 
know more than Christ. 

The Apocalypse has a much nobler, practical aim. It 
is the book of Christian hope. It teaches us that Christ 
is coming in all the great events of history; that Christian 
life is a perpetual warfare; that the Church on earth has 
to struggle against the various forms of Antichrist and 
his ally the false prophet; but that the Church under 
divine leadership is constantly gaining victories; that at 
last Satan and all his host will be utterly defeated and 
overthrown; that the New Jerusalem will appear; and 
that the glories of creation and redemption will be 
blended and perfected in the new heaven and the new 
earth. The theme of the book is expressed in the words 
of the Lord: “Yea: I come quickly;” and the attitude 
of the church towards it is the holy longing of the bride 
after the coming of her heavenly bridegroom: “Amen: 
come, Lord Jesus.” 

Dark and mysterious as are the visions of the seven 
seals and seven trumpets and seven vials, yet these lessons 
are very clear and very precious. Every reader who may 
be lost in the middle can understand the beginning and 
the end. The epistles to the seven churches in the first 
three chapters, and the description of the heavenly 
Jerusalem in the last two, are as clear, as instructive, as 
full of warning, comfort, and encouragement as any portion 
ofthe Bible. There is nota church in Christendom which 
may not find its prototype in one of the seven churches 
of Asia, and apply the message of the Lord to its own 
condition. And there is not a pilgrim to the city of God 
who may not draw new strength and courage from the 
glowing description of the new Jerusalem, which has 
inspired many a precious hymn of heavenly longing and 
aspiration from “Urbs ccelestis Hierusalem” to “ Jeru- 
salem the golden, with milk.and honey blest.” 





DEAN STANLEY IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


BY HENRY W. HULBERT. 


One of my mental treasures is the reminiscence of a 


winter’s afternoon in London at Westminster Abbey, 


Dean Stanley preaching. Despite the chill, gleomy 
November day, the Abbey was crowded, every available 
seat occupied and aisles packed, even the chancel was 
invaded and the pulpit surrounded,—a sea of expectant 
faces. Candle-flame and gas-jet flared in the air-cur- 
rents, but dimly lighting the varied scene. The struggle 
of light with darkness was impressive, if not painful. 
High above our heads ran the consecrated pillars until 
they were lost in a mist of unseen arches. To our right, in 
the northern transept, amid flickering shadows, were the 
monuments of England’s greatest statesmen ; now stand- 
ing out in bold relief as the light gained for the moment 
the victory over darkness, now stepping back into the 
gloom of midnight blackness. To our left, above the 
bright faces of the present, appeared the busts of the 





poets, whose pompous inscriptions seemed in vain to 
implore the rays of gas-jet and candle-flame to save them 
from the oblivion of darkness and forgetfulness. Behind 
the chancel reposed the monarchs of England, their 
tombs concealed from view, as unaffected by the present 
scene as theirashes, save when the great organ sent its 
echoing peals vibrating along the air, touching with 
light feet the monuments of the dead, entering unchal- 
lenged every crack and crevice with ghostly insinuation, 
and greeting the very ashes with the voice of heavenly 
harmony. As the choir-boys solemnly took their seats, 
chanted the venerable service, and a quiet hush of relig- 
ious awe pervaded the assembly, I said within myself, 
Could earthly scene be more impressive? Yes, it could; 
only put Dean Stanley in the pulpit, and then see. Not 
to feel the «esthetic pleasures of such surroundings, not 
to hear the organ-peals rebounding from arch to arch, 
not to listen to fine voices joining in sacred antiphon, 
was this vast concourse brought together, but to hear a 
man—not to see the setting, but to admire the brightest 
gem in the setting. 

To study a preacher’s audience is to study the preacher. 
You may not be always able to draw exact conclusions, 
but frequently you may safely generalize. I was inter- 
ested to note the character of the audience the great 
churchman might draw. It is true that at that season 
of the year the court of England and high life in general 
was absent from London, the halls of Parliament were 
silent; but the great city did not seem to be the less popu- 
lous. Almost every class of society seemed to be repre- 
sented before me as I sat with others in the chancel. 
There was nothing of “caste” about Dean Stanley, and 
everybody knew it. A good majority of the audience 
wére men under forty years of age. It was perhaps as, 
intelligent an audience as ever listened to preacher. 
There was the devout churchman fumbling diligently his 
prayer-book, there was the.careless looker-on, there was 
the attentive yet unsympathetic listener attracted thither 
by admiration for the man, rather than his ereed. You 
felt on the whole as though the atmosphere was per- 
vaded with a cold “ positivism ;” and before the sermon 
proceeded far, you felt that the speaker recognized the 
same fact, and, directly or indirectly, wasgrappling with 
it,—a second Laocoén. In fact, it would be difficult to 
say whether Westminster Abbey of late years has quieted 
more doubts than she has raised. 

But while the white-stoled choir-boys chanted the ser- 
vice, and the lesson was‘read by the assistant clergyman, 
you might have noticed far down the main aisle, just un- 
der the organ, seated in one of the high-backed “ knight’s 
stalls,” a little man in a white robe, with skull-cap, quietly 
turning the leaves of his prayer-book and joining in 
the service. Rarely did he raise his finely formed face 
or show his deep-set eyes. Dean Stanley had none of 
the John Bull about him; his cast was rather of the 
Coleridgian type,—a face that seemed in its transparent 
depths to reflect the intellect and the heart. The pre- 
liminaries over, escorted by an usher, the Dean walked 
slowly to the pulpit. His form was slightly bent, his 
step was feeble, his face was sad (perhaps with the mem- 
ory of a dear sister whose tomb in an adjoining chapel 
still was perfumed with fresh flowers) ; but about the eye 
there was a kindly look that showed that, under all the 
affliction of the hour, his great soul still struggled for his 
wayward, suffering fellow-men. Mounting the pulpit, 
he looked with eagle eye over the great concourse. Bow- 
ing his head, he offered a brief prayer. Opening his 
manuscript he began, as was his custom,—“ In the sixth 
chapter of the gospel according to Saint Matthew, and 
the twelfth verse, we find these words: ‘ And forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us,’ ’—a typical text by a typical man in a typical place ! 
As he proceeded to explain the context and to catch the 
inspiration of his theme, his voice began to rise to that 
rich mellow yet forcible cadence which characterized 
all his public speaking. His figure straightened, his 
eye gleamed, his gestures came more frequent. He was 
soon launched upon the full tide of his favorite theme,— 
the necessity of wide charity, the beauty of benevolence, 
the grandeur of the spirit of forgiveness. It was what 
might have been called a “broad” sermon. Notasound 
was to be heard in the great Abbey save the speaker’s 
voice as it echoed from pillar and arch; and if the faces 
of his auditors told a true tale, there were awakened 
echoes in hearts which had, perhaps, slumbered many a 
year. 

The discourse ended, the remaining services passed 
like a dream, and, rousing myself, I soon felt the cool 
evening air beating on my face as I found my way along 
Whitehall. The great world seemed greater, the gran- 
deur of living a noble life seemed more grand, and even 
the dark side of human nature reflected a rich glow of 
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hopefulness,—for God forgives us as we forgive others. 
The good Dean, at that time near the farther threshold 
of life, has since left us in the body ; but who of all the 
millions with whom he came in contact is ready to say 
that he has left nothing precious behind? 





HOW TO INCREASE ATTENDANCE. 
BY WILLIAM H. HOLDEN. 


If you will convince a scholar that you have an in- 
terest in his welfare, you have gone a long way toward 
securing his attendance at your school. We have in- 
creased our average attendance over one-third in one 
year, by the actual and persistent use of the following 
plan. 

Please be sure to note that we not only Aave the plan, 
but that we insist on its use practically and thoroughly. 

We have an average attendance of over six hundred, 
and meet at 9 A.M. We use a class card containing the 
scholars’ names and residences, with blanks for attend- 
ance marks each Sunday for three months. These are 
collected and handed to the superintendent at the close 
of each session, who takes them home and carefully in- 
spects the attendance mark of each scholar. Where the 
mark does not indicate absence from the city, a blank is 
filled out, giving the name, residence, class, and period 
of absence of the scholar. If the teacher is able to visit 
during week-days, this blank is sent to him by mail; if 
not, it is sent to the Sunday-school missionary or pastor’s 
assistant on the Monday following the date of absence. 
It contains a request to visit the scholar and report upon 
a space on the blank for that purpose, and also a request 
to hand the blank back to the superintendent if the ser- 
vice cannot be performed, so that it may be attended to 
by another,—the idea being that some one must at once 
visit the absentee. 

The teachers are requested to use appropriate marks 
for sickness, absence from the city, etc., using no mark 
for mere absence, as in such case the superintendent 
notes by some private mark what he has dove. 

If the scholar does not return, and no report of any 
satisfactory reason for absence is given, another visiting 
ticket is sent to some one else, and if that fails the 
superintendent takes a ticket himself, and makes his 
own report, 

If you adopt this plan of increasing your attendance, 
you will find an enthusiastic visitation by the teachers 
upon the inauguration of the plan, and a gratifying in- 
crease in the enthusiasm and attendance of the school, 
and thereafter a tendency to shirk visitation. When 
the latter period arrives, increase your own vigilance, and 
energy, and enlist new visitors, enforcing your resolution 
to have every absentee visited. : 

Use government envelopes, having printed upon them 
the card of your school. Send in them to scholars out 
of the city, sick, or living a long way from the school, 
one or two of those beautiful text-cards that are now 
published at very low prices, and you will be amply re- 
warded for the small outlay of money and attention by 
the renewed interest reciprocally manifested by the 
scholars, 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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\/ MISS CHAPIN’S EXPERIMENT. "A 


BY MRS. C, EMMA CHENEY. 








“Neenah, are you ready to come out?” 

No answer. 

“Neenah, Neenah, do you hear?” 

A rustling noise as of some one moving about was 
the only sound. 

Sadly Miss Chapin turned away from the closed door 
and returned to her own room. 

Here she sat down, and tried to think of some way to 
soften the girl’s heart. Failing to choose any plan, she 
rose and went slowly to the study; for Mr. Allen was 


the principal of this school, and here was his presence- | 


chamber. 
Once admitted, she said dismally: 
“T have come to see you about Neenah. She still re- 
fuses to yield, and there is but one penalty left.” 
“Well, well,” Mr. Allen replied, a little impatiently, 


“T can’t see why that should not be resorted to, if she | 


remain surly and disobedient.” 

“This is her second day of confinement in her own 
room without communication, and she is as hard asever,” 
Miss Chapin went on. “If the poor girl were not an 
Indian, having had no mother’s teaching to help her, I 
should not feel xo badly.” 


way left now, but the ‘solitary confinement’ with 
bread-and-water diet and the hard bed—yes, Miss 
Chapin, that above all,” Mr. Allen urged. “Did you 
ever notice that the Indians are especially fond of a 
soft bed?” 

“Yes. No doubt that is because they have none at all 
in their wigwams,” she answered. 

“Bread and water are no more to Neenah’s taste than 
to that of any white girl, I fancy,” continued the princi- 
pal. “And I think a wholesome use of both will be 
beneficial to Miss Neenah Crow Wing. At all events, 
we'll try it.” 

Seeing that all discussion was useless, the teacher 
again returned to her willful pupil. This time she entered ; 
without the permission which she had asked in vain. 
Seating herself beside the girl, she took one of Neenah’s 
tawny hands in her own, and tried to Win her to a right 
mind by gentle argument. Now and then the dull red 
of the Indian girl’s cheek grew a shade more bright, but 
by neither word nor sign did she reply. 

After half an hour spent so fruitlessly, Miss Chapin 
left her. With a light step she hastened once more to 
the study. 

“Mr. Allen, at the risk of being unwelcome, I have to 
trouble you again upon the same business.” 

The formal bow of one who has already made up his 
mind, and does not mean to change it, would have 
silenced a leas brave woman; but Miss Chapin began reso- 
lutely: “ Will you let me try an experiment in Neenah’s 
case?” 

Mr. Allen hesitated. “You must not let that girl off 
scot free,” he said at length. 

“But may I not choose her punishment?” 

“Well, if you will really inflict a punishment,—yes. 
I think I can trust your discretion. Will you tell me 
what it is?” 

“Tf you insist, certainly; but I would rather not. 
Will you not wait to see the result?” 

“T would like to know beforehand.” 

“Very well then,” and the bright flush rose to Miss 
Chapin’s cheek, but she spoke very quietly; “I am 
going to bear Neenah’s penalty for her.” 

“You will do no such thing, madam,” he exclaimed 
excitedly. “The person who commits an offense, in 
this school, must bear the consequences.” 

“That was not our Lord’s way in dealing with us,” she 
answered softly. “It surely must be safe to follow his 
example. I beg you to permit me to stand in this poor 
girl’s place this once,” she pleaded. “That nothing else 
can conquer her, I am sure; this may not, but let me 

»”» 

The principal was all out of patience. 

“Fiddle-de-dee!” he exclaimed. “Have we returned 
to the times of knight-errantry?” Then, seeing Miss 
Chapin’s disappointment in her face, he added, pleas- 
antly, “ But do as you please. Send for me in time to 
make your will, however, for you are sure to end your 
days in the ‘dark chamber’ if you wait for Neenah’s 
repentance.” 

Radiant with success, away sped Miss Chapin, straight 
to the culprit. 

“Neenah,” she said kindly, “Mr. Allen has sentenced 
you to the ‘dark chamber’ until you are willing to do 
what is right, and you know only too well, poor girl! 
what that means.” 

Neenah’s face only grew the more dogged. 

“T grieve to think of you, dear, shut up in that lonely 
room so dark and bare, with such a hard bed to lie upon, 
and only your own naughty heart for companionship. 
So I have asked Mr. Allen to forgive you freely, on his 
part, and I am going to bear your punishment for you.’’ 

The girl started and looked at Miss Chapin, then fel! 
into her state of dull indifference again. 

“When you wish my forgiveness, Neenah, come to me 
and I will give it to you. I shall not see you again til! 
you come to seek me.” 

So saying the teacher closed the door after her, and 
immediately gave herself up, a prisoner in the “dark 
chamber.” 

Neenah could hear the key distinctly, as it turned 
upon her friend, but she also felt a keen sense of her 
own freedom. 

In her stolid way she tried to enjoy her liberty. 

It was Saturday, the day so welcome to teacher and pupi! 
alike, so that in the general bustle of a holiday Miss 
Chapin was scarcely missed. 

The affair was known only to a few, and no explana- 
tions were necessary. 

Sunday evening found her still a prisoner. That 
night the chapel was crowded, for a stranger addressed 
the students, and the singing was especially attractive. 





“But you would have her obey, surely? I see no 


message that Miss Chapin desired to see him immedi- 
ately. 

She had been conscious for an hour that some one was 
stealthily moving outside her door, and at last a paper 
had been thrust under it. She had sent for Mr. Allen 
to ask that this paper might be examined as soon as pos- 
sible, as she had no light. 

It was from Neenah. In rude, unformed letters the 
poor child told how she had lain awake all the long night 
thinking of her teacher, and what she was suffering for 
her sake. She could bear it no longer, and she humbly 
begged to be forgiven, promising to be a good girl always. 

Even Mr. Allen’s heart was touched, and Miss Chapin 
wept for joy. *They went together to Neenah’s little 
room, and found her crying bitterly. Nor was she 
ashamed of her tears. She repeated her promise of 
obedience most gladly. 

Ignorant and unreasoning, Neenah faithfully kept | 
her word. And in this, as well as in her tender love for 
her teacher, this Indian girl put many a follower of the 
blessed Jesus to shame; for we often forget who bore 
our punishment because he first loved ‘us. 








THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


spicesllbiinihenei 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING* 


Motto (to be arranged along the wall behind the reading- 
desk, in the shape of an arch, and with large letters, 
formed of flowers, leaves, fruits, and heads of grain) : 

“Giving thanks always for all things unto God and 
the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Singing (tune, St. George) : 


“ Come, x thankful ple, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest-home.” 
Prayer. ‘ 
Responsive reading : 


O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: for his m 
endureth for ever (Psa. 107 : 1). 98 3 


School : 
Let the redeemed of the Lord say so, whom he hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy; and ered them out of 


the lands, from the and from the west, from the 
north, and from the south ( 107 : 2, 3). 


He turneth the wilderness into a standing water, and d 
ground into watersprings (Psa. 107 : 35). ~ 
School : 

And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may 


prepare a city for habitation ; and sow the fields, and plant 
vineyards, which may yield fruits of increase (Psa. 107 : 36, 37). 


Praise ye the Lord. Praise, O ye servants of the Lord, praise 
the name of the Lord (Psa. 113: 1). 
School : 


Blessed be the name of the Lord from this time forth and for 
evermore. From the rising of the sun unto the going down of 
the same the Lord’s name is to be praised. The Lord is high 
above all nations, and his glory above the heavens (Psa. 
113 : 2-4). 

Singing (tune, Herald Angels) : 
“ Praise the Lord, his glories show, 
Saints within his courts below.” 


I, THE SIN OF A THANKLESS SPIRIT. 


Superintendent : Does Scripture admit the possibility that 
God’s children may fail in gratitude to him? 
School : 


Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth: for the Lord hath 
spoken ; I have nourished and brought up children, and they 
have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
ass his master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider (Isa. 1: 2, 3). 

Superintendent : Is it in our distress or in our prosperity 
that we are most apt to forget God ? 
School : 


Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked: thou art waxen fat, 
thou art grown thick, thou art covered with fatness; then he 
forsook which made him, and lightly esteemed the Rock of 
his salvation (Deut. 32 : 15). 

Superintendent : What special sin does the Bible charge 
on some who knew God? 
School : 


eae ee nee God, they glorified him not as God, neither 

were thi ; but became vain in their imaginations, and their 

foolish heart was darkened (Rom. 1 : 21). 

Superintendent : When we recognize the ingratitude of 
others, what question of Moses should we take to our 
own hearts? 

School : 


Peseta Reet ale por od asa 
not he er ght thee ? e not made th: 
and i thee? (Deut. 32: 6.) : gfe, 
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Superintendent : If we find that we are guilty of the sin | 


of ingratitude which we have condemned in others, 
what two questions of an inspired apostle should 
each put to himself? 

School : 

And thinkest thou this, O that judgest them which do 
gush thing, nd deus the. came inst then shalt escape the 
judgment of God? Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness 
and forbearance and long suffering; not iy | the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? (Rom, 2 : 8, 4). 
Singing (tune, Stainer) : 

“O Jesus Christ, if sin there be 
In all our former years.” - 


Il. THANKS FOR HARVEST. 


Superintendent : What Old Testament precept have we 
which teaches that although we ought to cultivate a 
thankful spirit at all times, we ought also to hold a 
special harvest thanksgiving festival ? 

School : 


Thoushalt keep . . . the feast of harvest, the first-fruits of thy 
labours, which thou hast sown in the field: and the feast of in- 
gathering, which is in the end of the vear, when thou hast 
gathered in thy labours out of the field (Exod. 23: 15, 16.) 


Superintendent : What promise of God assures us that so 
long as the earth stands we shall not lack occasion 
for harvest thanksgiving? 

School : 

While the earth remaineth, seedtime and bervent, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease (Gen. 8: 22). 

Superintendent : What evidence has the past given us that 
God’s word concerning this, as concerning every 
other thing, stands sure? 

School : 

He left not himself without witness, in that he did good, and 


gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness (Acts 14 : 17). 


Superintendent : What special promise of harvest bless- 
ings hes God given to his own people? 
School. 


It shall come to pass, if ye hearken to these judgments, and 
keep and do them, that the Lord thy God shall fea 3 unto thee 
the covenant and the mercy which he sware unto thy fathers: 
and he will love thee, and bless thee, and multiply thee: he 
will also bless . . . the fruit of thy land, thy corn, and thy 
wine, and thine oil, the increase of thy kine, and the flocks of 
thy sheep, in the land which he sware unto thy fathers to give 
thee (Deut. 7: 12, 13). 


Superintendent: In what words of God himself is this 
promise coupled with a requirement of obedience on 
the part of God’s children? 

School: 


If ye shall hearken diligently unto my commandments which 

I command you this , to love the Lord your God, and to 
serve him with ali your heart and with all your soul, that I will 
give you the rain of your land in his due season, the first rain 
and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and 
thy wine, and thine oil. And I will send in fields for 
thy cattle, that thou mayest eat and be (Deut. 11: 13-15). 
Superintendent: When we consider how fully the Lord 

has fulfilled this promise to us, what promise 

should we, in return, make, and keep, to him? 
School: 


We thy people and sheep of thy pasture will give thee thanks 
for ever j . vill show forth thy praise to all generations (Psa. 
79: 13). 

Superintendent : Let us tell of God’s goodness to us in the 
harvest; let us recount the wonderful works which 
he has wrought for us. 

First class : 


Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou greatly en- 
richest it with. the river of God, which is full of water: thou 
preparest them corn, when thou hast so provided for it (Psa. 
65: 9). 


Second class : 


Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly: thou settlest 
the furrows thereof: thou makest it soft with showers: thou 
blessest the springing thereof (Psa. 65: 10). 


Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy paths | 


drop fatness (Psa. 65: 11). 
Fourth class : 

They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness: and the little 
hills rejoice on every side (Psa. 65: 12). 

Fifth class : 

The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys als oare 
covered over with corn; they shout for joy, they also sing. 
(Psa. 65: 13). 

Superintendent : 

O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: for his mercy 

endureth for ever (Psa. 136: 1). 


Male teachers : 


O give thanks unto the God of gods: for his mercy endureth 
for ever (Psa. 136 : 2). 


Female teachers : 


O give thanks to the Lord of lords: for his mercy endureth 
for ever (Psa. 136: 3). 


Boys: 


Girl : 


And hath redeemed us from our enemies: for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever (Pasa. 136 : 24). 


All: 
re) thanks unto the God of heaven: for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever (Psa. 136 : 26). 
Singing (tune, Monkland) : 
. to immortal praise, 
the love thes crowns our days.” 
Il. THANKS FOR MATERIAL BLESSINGS. 
Superintendent: When we are counting up the good 
things that are ours, what Bible question should be 
present to our minds? 
School: 
What hast thou that thou didst not receive? (1 Cor. 4: 7.) 
Superintendent : What acknowledgment, therefore, should 
we make to God for every temporal blessing? 
Schools : 


Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the 
and the victory, and the majesty: for all 
and in the earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and 
thou art exalted as head above all. Both riches and honour 
come of thee, and thou reignest over all; and in thine hand is 
power and might; and in thine hand it is to my 4 pony and to 
give strength unto all. Now therefore, our , we thank 
thee, and praise thy glorious name (1 Chron. 29: 11-13). 


Superintendent : Mention some of the ways in which God 
has blessed us in material things. 
Thy hands have made me and fashioned me (Psa. 119: 73). 


I will praise thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: 
marvellous are thy works; and that my soul knoweth right 
well (Psa. 139: 14). 


wer, and the glory, 
at is in the heaven 


Thou com my path and my lying down, and art ac 
quainted with all my ways. . . . Thou hast beset me, behind and 


before, and laid thine hand upon me (Psa. 139: 3-5). 
Ninth clase: 


Thou hast been my help: .. . thy right hand upholdeth me 
(Psa. 63: 7, 8). 


Tenth class : 


For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills (Deut. 8: 7). 


Eleventh class : 


A land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and 
pomegranates; a land of oil olive, and honey (Deut. 8: 8). 


Twelfth class: 

A land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou 
shalt not lack any thing in it; a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hi ou mayest dig brass (Deut. 8: 9). 


Thirteenth class : 


When thou hast eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless the 
Lord thy God for the good land which he hath given thee 
(Deut. 8: 10). 


Fourteenth class : 

Thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety (Psa. 4: 8). 
Chant: 
Boys: 

O be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands. 
Girls: 

Serve the Lord with gladness, and come before his presence 
with a song. 
Boys: 

Be ye sure that the Lord he is God. 
Girls : 

It is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves; we are his 
people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
Boys: 


O go your way into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise. 


Girls : 

Be thankful unto him, and speak good of his name, 
Boys: 

For the Lord is gracious, his mercy is everlasting. 
Girls: ; 

And his truth endureth from generation to generation. 
Singing (tune, All Good Gifts) : 


“ We plow the fields, and scatter, 
The good seed on the land.” 


IV. THANKS FOR SPIRITUAL BLESSINGS. 


Superintendent: For what pre-eminent blessings ‘should 
we be ever mindful to praise God ? 
School : d 
Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
| hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places 
in Christ (Eph. 1 : 8). 
| Superintendent : Is the Lord slow to grant spiritual bless- 
ings to him who asks him for them? 
| School : 
Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, and hast not with- 


holden the request of his lips. For thou preventest him with 
the blessings of goodness (Psa. 21: 2, 3). 





Who remembered us in our low estate: for his merey endureth Superintendent : What great blessing has been granted to 


for ever (Psa. 136 : 23). 





all who truly trust in Jesus? 








School : : 
of thy people; thou hast 
wittth=as 
: What assurance have they that all things 
which seem against them will change into blessings 
for them? 


School : 
We know that all 
love God, to them eee eA eh yk pero 
m. 8 : 28). 


Superintendent : What special work of preparation goes 
on in the life of every child of God? 

School . 

The Father hath. . . made us meet to be partakers of the 

inheritance of the saints in light (Col. 1: 12). 

Superintendent : What richer blessings will be ours when 
we reach that other land? 

School : 


Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither ngre en into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him (1 Cor. 2: 9). 
Superintendent: Amid all the blessings which God has 

given us, which should we value most of all? 
School : 


God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
= og sia poe oe - him — _ rish, but have ever- 
asting life... Than unto ‘or his unspeakable 
(John 3 : 16 ; 2 Cor. 9: 15). 
Primary class : 

We love him, because he first loved us (1 John 4: 19). 
Singing (tune, Ortonville) : 

“O for a thousand tongues to 
My dear oc pamela n Ah 
Vv. THANKSLIVING AS THANKSGIVING. 


Superintendent : Mention some of the ways in which we 
may best show our thankfulness to God? 
Teachers : 


Jesus saith,... If love me k my commandments 
(John 14: 9, 15). dhhotiad 


Scholars : 

This is the love of God, that we keep his comman 
and his commandments are not grievous (1 John 5: 3). 
Teachers : 

I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
od ec your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service. ‘And be not conformed 
to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 


mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of Ged (Rom 12: 1, 2). eae 


Scholars : 

Let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, 
the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name (Heb. 13: 15). 
Teachers : 

Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God (1 Cor. 10: 81). 
Scholars: 

Let us not be weary in well doing (Gal. 6: 9). 

Teachers : 

Brethren, the time is short (1 Cor. 7: 29). 

Scholars : 


Knowing the time, that now it is high time to awake out of 
sleep: for now is our salvation nearer than when we . 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light 
(Rom, 13: 11, 12). 

Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 


good works, and glorify your Father which is heaven 
(Matt. 5: 16). 


All: 

Who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords ; who only hath immortality, dwelling in the 
light which no man can approach unto; whom no man hath 
seen, nor can see; to whom be honor and power everlasting. 
Amen (1 Tim. 6: 15, 16). 

Singing (tune, What Hast Thou Done for Me): 
“T gave my life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed.” 
VI. ASCRIPTIONS OF PRAISE, 
Superintendent and teachers : 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary : praise him 
in the firmament of his power (Psa. 150 : 1). 

School : 

Praise him for his mighty acts: praise him according to his 
excellent greatness (Psa. 150 : 2). 4 
Superintendent and teachers : 


Praise him with the sound of the trumpet: praise him with 
the psaltery and harp (Psa. 150 : 3). 


School : 


Praise him with the timbrel and dance: praise him with 
stringed instruments and organs (Psa. 150 : 4). 
Superintendent and teachers : 


Praise him upon the loud cymbals : praise him upen the 
sounding cymbals (Psa. 150 : 5). 4 ~ 


School : 
Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord. Praise ye 
the Lord (Psa. 150 : 6). 
Singing (tune, Patria) : 
“ Before the Lord we bow, 
The God who reigns above,” 
Benediction, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter. | 
1. October 1.—The Anointing at Bethany...........-.cemeeneen Mark 14: 1-11 


2. October 8.—The Passover.......... soube 
3. October 15.—The Lord’s Supper... 
4. October 22.—The Agony in the Garden.... 
5. October 29.—Jesus Betrayed and Taken...... 


«Mark 14; 12-21 
«Mark 14; 22-31 
Mark 14: 32-42 
...Mark 14; 43-4 






6. November 5.—Jesus Before the Council........................ Mark I4: 55-72 


7. November 12.—Jesus Before Pilate... 


& November 19.—Jesus mocked and 





.Mark 15: 1-15 


Crucified.. ...Mark 15: 16-26 


9. November 26.—His Death on the Croas.............cc0.ceccceeeeeee Mark 15: 27-37 


10. December 3.—After his Death........ 


11, December 10,—His Resurrection. 





Mark 16: 1-8 





12. December 17.—A fter his Resurrection.............ceserseeeeeees Mark 16: 9-20 
13. December %.—Lesson selected by the school. 


14. December 31.—Review. 





LESSON VIL, SUNDAY, 


NOVEMBER 12, 1882. 


Tire: JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 
LESSON TEXT. 


{Mark 15 ; 1-15, 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, And straightway in the morn- 
ing the chief priests held a con- 
sultation with the elders and 
scribes and the whole council, 
and bound Jesus, and carried 
him away, and delivered him to 
Pilate. 

2. And Pilate asked him, Art 
thou the King of the Jews? And 
he answering said unto him, Thou 
sayest it, 

8. And the chief priests accused 
him of many things; but he an- 
swered nothing. 

4, And Pilate asked him again, 
saying, Answerest thou nothing? 
behold how many things they 
witness against thee. 

5. But Jesus yet answered noth- 
ing; so that Pilate marvelled. 

6. Now at that feast he released 
unto them one prisoner, whom- 
soever they desired. 

7. And there was one named 
Barabbas, which lay bound with 
them that had made insurrection 
with him, who had committed 
murder in the insurrection. 

8 And the multitude crying 
aloud began to desire him to do as 
he had ever done unto them. 

9. But Pilate answered them, 
saying, Will ye that I release unto 
you the King of the Jews? 

10. For he knew that the chief 
priests had delivered him for 
envy. 

11, But the chief priests moved 
the people, that he should rather 
release Barabbas unto them. 

12. And Pilate answered and 
said again unto them, What will 
ye then that I shall do unto him 
whom ye call the King of the 
Jews? 

13. And they cried out again, 
Crucify him. 

14, Then Pilate said unto them, 
Why, what evil hath he done? 
And they cried out the more ex- 
ceedingly, Crucify him. 

15, And so Pilate, willing to | 
content the people, released Ba- 





REVISED VERSION, 


1. Andstraightway in the morn- 
ing the chief priests with the 
elders and scribes, and the 
whole council, held a consul- 
tation, and bound Jesus, and 
carried him away, and deliv- 

2 ered him up to Pilate. And 
Pilate asked him, Art thou the 
King of the Jews? And he 
answering saith unto him, 

8 Thou sayest. And the chief 
priests accused him of many 

4 things. And Pilate again asked 
him, saying, Answerest thou 
nothing? behold how many 

5 things they accuse thee of. But 
Jesus no more answered any- 
thing; insomuch that Pilate 
marvelled. 

6 Now at!'the feast he used to 
release unto them one prisoner, 

7 whom they asked of him. And 
there was one called Barabbas, 
lying bound with them that 
had made insurrection, men 
who in the insurrection had 

8 committed murder. And the 
multitude went up and began 
to ask him to do as he was wont 

9 to do unto them. And Pilate 
answered them, saying, Will ye 
that I release unto you the 

10 King of the Jews? For he per- 
ceived that for envy the chief 
priests had delivered him up: 

11 But the chief priests stirred up 
the multitude, that he should 
rather release Barabbas unto 

12 them. And Pilate again an- 
swered and said unto them, 
What then shall I do unto him 
whom ye call the King of the 

13 Jews? And they cried out 

14 again, Crucifyhim. And Pilate 
said unto them, Why, what evil 
hath he done? But they cried 
out exceedingly, Crucify him. 

15 And Pilate, wishing to content 
the multitude, released unto 
them Barabbas, and delivered 
Jesus, when he had scourged 
him, to be crucified, 








rabbas unto them, and delivered | 1Or, a feast. 
Jesus, when he had scourged 
Aim, to be crucified. 

LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Saviour and Our Example. 
Lesson Topic: Christ Sentenced as a Sinner. 


Lesson OUTLINE; { A jor 


Silent Prisoner, v. 1-5. 
Irresolute Judge, v. 6-10. 


3. The Clamorous People, v. 11-15. 
GouprEn Text: Heis despised and rejected of men.—Isa. 53 : 3. 





Datty Home REaprings: 


M.—John 18: 28-40. Pronounced guiltless by Pilate. 

T. —Luke 28: 1-12, Mocked by Herod. 

W.—John 19: 1-16. Declared innocent, but sentenced. 

T. —Matt. 27: 1-26. The guilty betrayer, judge, and people. 
PF, —Isa. 50:1-11. Giving his back to the smiters. 
$.—Micah 5:1-15. Smiting the judge of Israel. 

S$. —Psa. 85: 1-17. Being rewarded evil for good. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THE SILENT PRISONER. 


|. Jesus Arraigned : 


Chief priests. _. bownd Jesus . . . delivered him up to Pilate. 
ves entered not, that they might not be defiled (John 18: 28). 


the 
ye delivered up and 
i. Jesus Examined: 
Z 1. Upon the Main Charge. 





Lord, and against = Anointed (Psa. 2: 2). 
denied before . 


- Pilate (Acts 3; 13). 





Pilate asked him, Art thou the King of the Jews? . .. Thou 
sayest. 
Jesus answered, My y Sinabom is not of this world (John 18; 86). 
Before Pontius Pilate witnessed fe aboalder ties 8:6 Tim. 6: 18). 
‘he government shall be upon his 
2. Upon Other Charges. 
mie te thou nothing? Behold how many things they accuse 
thee o, 
ne ene F . Sars po Av tribute to oo uke 23 *: *: 
2 stirreth up the people, throughou' udea e 
If... a an evil- doer, we deould bak _ delivered him (John 18: 30). 
He made himself the Son of God (John 19: 7). 
1, comm the of kings bound Ae arraigned before a petty 
pInan ruler, 
2. one the King of the Jews rejected and delivered up by his own 


e. 
3. | nem the spiritual gs By before Pilate, not for blas- 
pany, but upon the fi charge of seeking to to be a temporal 
in 


& 
4. Jesus the King confessed his kingship, but made it apparent that 
his kingdom was not of this wowtd. z 


5. Jesus the King was accused of many things—but not convicted 
upon even a single cha: se 

6. Jesus the King remained royally silent under false and baseless 
accusations. 


7. — the King has never needed a defense against the aspersions 
of his enemies, 


II. THE IRRESOLUTE JUDGE, 
The Custom: 
1, The Usage of Mercy. 
At the feast he used to release unto them one prisoner. 
Ye have a custom that I should release unto you one (John 18: 39). 
Will by no means clear the guilty (Exod 34: 9), 
2. The Prisoner Unworthy of ry 

Barabbas, who in the insurrection had committed murder. 
They had then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas (Matt 27: 16). 
A certain insurrection made in the i, om 23: 19). 
Now Barabbas was a robber (John 18 


ll. The Request: 


The multitude. . . began to ask him to do as he was wont. 
O Lord, thy tender mercies . have —, ever of old ~~: 25: 6). 
Mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to verlasting (Psa. 103: 17). 
itt. The Answer: 


1, The Suggestion. 
ill ye that I release wnto you the King of the Jews. 
e unto them again Gowtts thet richie Jesus Cake 23: on 
t ave enon nothing i Fa do re hteous man (Matt. 27: 
I, having examined him. .. found no of molt in this man (Luke 28: 14). 
2. The Reason, 
Perceived that for envy the chief priests had delivered him up. 
Who is able to stand before ory © a 27: 4). 
His brethren envied him (Gen. 
Saul eyed David a — da. Romaee (i Sam. 18 iB 2 
Where jealousy . on and every vile d (Jas. 3: 16). 
1, An irresolute ju a ak rs resolute and pertinacious evil-doers, 
+ A Ateane never should take counsel from the wishes of the people. 


A Judge never should resort to expedients to effect that which he 
4, Pam! should — 


A judge, - cepten Me the malice of the prosecutors, should be a 
” shield for the accused 


5. Pilate, as judge, testified thrice to the innocence of Christ. 


IlI.—-THE CLAMOROUS PEOPLE. 
|. The People Stirred Up : 
ot spa stirred up the multitude... rather release 
Barabbas. 


They cried out ...Not this man, but Barabbas Tt 18: 40). 
e denied the Holy ... asked for a murderer (Acts 3 : 14). 
il. The Judge Parleying : 
1. Pilate’s Question. 
ee te eee ae 
What then shall I do unto Jests which is called Christ ? (Matt. 27 ; 22.) 


Behold, a bring him out to you ... I find no crime (John 19: 4). 
Behold, y King cometh unto thee (Matt. 21 : 5). 


2. =f People’s Answer. 
And they cried out again, Crucify espa 
They all say, Let him be ony hs as oe. 27: 


They shouted, saying, Cray, him Grucfy him Bn my Poth 3 23). 


Though ... no cause . 
3. Pilate’s Final lp 
Pilate said unto them, Why, what evil hath he done? 
i! have found no cause of death in him (Luke 23 : 22 
Upon this Pilate — to release him (John 19: 12), 
Without blemish without spot (1 Pet. 1:19). 
4. The People’s Vehement Cry. 
But they cried out exceedingly, Crucify him. 


Were instant with loud voices, aski . be crucified (Luke 23: 
Cried out, Away with him, away wi him, crucify him (John 19:1 5). 


lll. The Judge Yielding : 


Wishing to content the multitude, released Barabbas, and 
delivered Jesus. 


If thou release this man thou art not Cesar’s friend eng} 19: 12). 
I am innocent of the blood of this righteous man (Mat > 24). 
Gave sentence that what they asked .. . be done ( “5 B: ‘my 
He was taken from prison and from judgment (Isa. 58 : 8). 
1. Note the vindictiveness of the chief Leste, ,—they stirred up the 
= to ask for the release of a murderer rather than of 


2. Note the fickleness of the 
crucify him,” whereas 
Son of David.” 

8. Note the persistence = Ray We ae be turned from 

the desire for the eed of 

a ee eoee ot Pilate to save one whom he knew to be 
r 


5. Note the weakness of Pilate, in that he dared not refuse thé 
clamor of the people. 

6. Note how the cry of the people has been fulfilled: “ His blood 
be upon us, and on our children.” 


ple,—now they cry “Crucify him, 
they had a mae the 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ENVY. 
1, Forbidden: 
In regard to sinners (Prov. 23 : 17). 
In regard to the oppressor (Prov. 3: 81). 
In regard to evil men ta 24:1, 19). 
aot to walk in (Rom, 13 : 13 
To be laid aside (1 Peter 2: 1). 


2. Described : 
Rottenness of bones (Prov. 14 : 80). 
3. its Source : 


Disputes (i Tim. 6: * 

Spirit in us vomes 8... 

—— work of the fi ap ty 
Carnal mindedness (1 Cor. rs , 3). 


| 4. Its Neswita . 


Who is able to stand before (Prov. z: #4). 
Asmociated be —— Rom. et 
Associated with 


deed (i 
es d 
on - every ev amen 3:16). 





ses gy 


Paes ws (Gen. #1 


Joseph's bretiren Gon tr: 11). 
Aaron (Num. 12 

Korah haa 16: 3; Psa. 106 : 16). 
Saul (1 18: 
Haman ( 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING Events.—None. 

Time.—Morning of the day (Friday) upon which Jesus 
was crucified; April, A. D. 30. 

Priace.—Judgment hall of Pilate. 

Prrsons:—Jesus bound: chief priests, elders and scribes ; 
Pilate; Barabbas. 

HARMONISTIC.—Simultaneous with the opening events of 
our lesson appears to have occurred Judas’ remorse and sui- 
Gide (Matt. 27: 3-10; Acts 1: 18,19). The sending of Jesus 
to Herod, and his return to Pilate (Luke 23: 6-16), properly 
belong in time somewhere before verse 6. The message of 
warning sent to Pilate by his wife (Matt. 27: 19) probably 
is to be placed after verse 10. 

PARALLEL Passaces.— Verses 1, 2: Matthew 27: 1, 2; 
Luke 23: 1; John 18: 28. Verses 2-5: Matthew 27: 11-14; 
Luke 23: 2-5; John 18: 29-38. Verses 6-15: Matthew 27: 
15-26; Luke 23: 17-25; John 18: 39, 40; 19: 1. 

Matthew is alone in his mention of the suicide of Judas, 
the warning message to Pilate from his wife, the symbolic 
washing of hands by Pilate before the people to signify his 
innocence of the blood of Christ, and the answer of the peo- 
ple: “ His blood be on us, and on our children.” Luke only 
gives account of the sending of Jesus to Herod by Pilate, the 
mocking that took place before Herod, the return of the 
Saviour to Pilate, and the declaration by the latter that 
neither he nor Herod had found any fault in the accused. 
He, also, is the only one who explicitly states what was the 
charge made against Christ when he was first brought before 
Pilate (Luke 23: 2). From the opening of the account in 
John, however, the inference is that the Sanhedrists tried at 
the first to secure a sentence from Pilate without making any 
formulated charge,—on the vague ground that if Jesus were 
not an evil-doer they would not have delivered him up. To 
John we are indebted for the conversation between Christ 
and Pilate, in which Jesus explains the nature of his kingdom 
(John 18: 33-38). That evangelist, also, gives much the 
most detailed relation of Pilate’s efforts to secure the consent 
of the people to the release of the Saviour. 

Crrcumstances.—The formal finding of the Sanhedrin 
that Jesus was “ worthy of death” because of blasphemy was 
not enough to secure his execution. The Roman power did 
not allow the death penalty to be executed by the Sanhedrin. 
The sanction and order of the Roman governor had first to be 
obtained.. The rulers, however, appear to have been con- 
fident of obtaining that without doing anything more than to 
affirm that Jesus was a “malefactor.’ Finding that Pilate 
would not pass sentence on such a vague accusation, the rulers 
declared that Jesus was perverting the nation, forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar, and saying that he himself was Christ, 
aking. Before Pilate, of course, the charge of blasphemy 
had to be abandoned. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D. D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—And straightway in the morning (or towards morn- 
ing) the members of the council held (literally, got ready) a 
consultation: There was an interval between the examination 
which took place during the night and this subsequent one, 
and this was rather a consultation than an endeavor to find 
new proofs. How long the first examination lasted it does 
not appear, but it must have been of considerable length, and 
was at the house of Annas, which had a common court, as we 
have seen, with the house of Caiaphas. The examination 
was ended about cock-crowing, and then it was that, accord- 
ing to Luke, “the Lord turned and looked upon Peter.” 
Now, as Peter was outside, and Jesus in the house, it is 
not easy to reconcile the other facts with what Luke thus 
records, especially as it was probably just after the cock-crow- 
ing, and not light enough to see faces at any distance ; unless 
Christ was taken from the house of Annas to the house of 
Caiaphas at that same time ; for it was not until morning, long 
after cock-crowing, that the second meeting was held, and 
soon afterwards he was carried away. He was therefore 
transferred from the house of Annas to that of the high 
priest about cock-crowing, and kept there in safety until the 
council could assemble again.—And the whole council: These 
words seem to be’of no: importance, after the mention made 
of the chief priests and the elders and the scribes, unless to con- 
vey the thought that it was a full meeting. Some of the 
members had been absent, perhaps, from the first assembly. 
In chapter 14: 53, all the chief priests were present, but per- 
haps not all the scribes and the elders belonging to the body. 
—And bound Jesus, and carried him away, and delivered him to 
Pilate: According to John’s account (i8: 12), the Roman 
force that was at the garden with the officers of the Jews, or 
with the police force, bound Jesus when they had seized him. 
He was then released when he was put into the hands.of the 
council, there being no reason why he should be bound when 
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alone and in a closed chamber.—And brought him before Pilate : 
The examination during the night session convinced the con- 
spirators that no pretense of any crime but blasphemy could 
be laid hold of. If our Lord had been really guilty of tech- 
nical blasphemy, to convict him of it would do no good. 
They had no power to inflict capital penalty, which the 
Romans had taken from them when a procurator was made 
the governing officer of the district. Nor would Pilate act as 
a judge in accusations of blasphemy which were defined and 
punished by Jewish law. They had therefore no hope of 
putting Christ to death, except by aid of the Roman power, 
and for an offense which the procurator should consider peril- 
ous to Roman authority. And so they looked in another 
direction. Christ was to be shown to claim that he was a 
king, or that some of his followers believed him to be such; 
and the suspicions of ‘Pilate were to be excited by interpreta- 
tions of prophecies in an earthly sense, to which Christ’s doc- 
trines and teachings gave the lie, but which the priests and 
Pharisees themselves supported. Christ, at all events, must 
be shown to be hostile in spirit to the Roman sway over 
Palestine ; or, at least, whether meaning it or not, to be revo- 
lutionary in his teachings. But Pilate, without doubt, saw 
through these plans, and put no confidence in the accusations 
of the enemies of Christ. He must have known something 
about Christ, for he had been some six years the procurator 
of Judsea ; in fact, all of our Lord’s ministry had been passed 
while he was in that office; and at Cesarea, where was his 
usual residence, except when he visited Jerusalem at festivals 
for the sake of keeping order, he was but a few miles distant 
from Capernaum. And the dream of Pilate’s wife, spoken of 
in Matthew 27:19, implies that our Lord’s name and char- 
acter had penetrated into the procurator’s household. Tho 
result of all we have said is this, that Pilate, in all prob- 
ability, put no faith in any charges brought by the Jewish 
leaders against Christ, “for he knew that for envy he had 
been delivered up;” that he had no political apprehensions 
from Christ and his followers at first ; and that he would natu- 
rally hold the partisans of Christ to be a balance against the 
priests’ and Pharisees’ party. And when Pilate came to dis- 
cover who and what Christ was, in the remarkable interview 
which we find in the fourth Gospel, he must have felt his 
innocence much more. But he was at heart an unprincipled 
man, and probably hoped to secure the friendship of Christ’s 
enemies on-his side if he should get into trouble, and so he 
sacrificed Christ against his better mind. 

Verse 2.—And Pilate asked him, Art thou the King of the 
Jews? And he answering saith unto him, Thou sayest: The 
form of words thou sayest, in answer to a question, as in 
Matthew 27: 11, Luke 23: 3, means, I am what thou sayest 
in thy question, And so in Luke 22: 70, John 18:37, the 
replies to the questions, “Art thou then the Son of God?” 
“You say that I am ;” and “ Art thou a king then?” “Thou 
sayest that I am,” are affirmations of what had been asked. 

Verses 3-5.—And the chief priests aceused him of many things : 
As Jesus kept silence, the surprise of Pilate began to be 
excited, and he asked again, Answerest thou nothing? behold 
how many things they accuse thee of: Christ no longer gave any 
answers in reply to charges against him. Pilate’s wonder 
continued, especially as Christ had admitted that he was the 
King of the Jews, which was a principal point against him. 
These words were spoken inside of the Pretorium (or the 
procurator’s quarters, which, in this case, were the palace 
of Herod the Great), and so could not be heard by our 
Lord’s accusers, who stood outside. (Compare John 18: 
28, 38.) Meanwhile, the remarkable words of Christ in 
reply to Pilate’s question “Art thou a king then?” must 
haye dispelled all fear that he was a dangerous political 
leader. Christ refused to answer the accusations before Pilate, 
as he had done those before the council, but answered Pilate’s 
questions, when they were alone, without hesitation, because 
they knew the truth, and were in astate of mind not to receive 
it; but Pilate needed to have so much of it laid before him 
that he might be responsible for his decision. Perhaps, too, 
he was thinking of that verse of Isaiah, “ He is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and asa sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he openeth not his mouth” (Isa. 53; 7). 

Verse 6.—.Now atthe feast (or, at a feast) he used to release 
unto them one prisoner, whom they asked of him: John, in chap- 
ter 18: 39, makes Pilate say, “But ye have a custom that I 
should release to you one (prisoner) at the passover.” How 
long this. giving of pardons to a prisoner had been in use, 
whether it came in with the Roman Government, or from 
some other quarter, is wholly uncertain. It is even possible 
that Pilate had introduced the custom (compare v. 8). 

Verse $%—And there was one called Barabbas, lying bound 
with them that had made insurrection, men who in the insurrection 
had committed murder: The reading fellow-insurgents, preferred 
by some critics, but not in the best manuscripts, relieves the 
sense: “ Now there had been bound in chains the man called 
Barabbas, together with his fellow-insurgents who in their 
sedition had committed murder.” 

Verse 8.— And the multitude went up: The text followed in 
the Authorized Version has the word cried aloud, which might 
easily be mistaken for the other in writing. They went up on 
the stairs towards the hall of audience, if this be the true 





reading.— And began to ask him to do as he was wont to do unto 
them (or, for them, as a favor to them): The accounts of the 
interview of Pilate with people in the Evangelists are some- 
what different, because ¢ach of them omits some particu- 
lats. In Matthew he asks them Whom they would have him 
release, Barabbas or Jesus: If Luke he says, “I will scourge 
Christ, and then release him.” In John he asks, “Shall I 
release the King of the Jews?” It is obvious that he wished 
to release Christ, but the enemies of Christ had already man- 
aged to have the multitude ready to call for the release of 
Barabbas. It is obvious also that he thought that by scourg- 
ing Christ—which was a part of the crucifixion—he might 
satisfy them. But a righteous man in his place, and such a 
one only, could carry his point. He was weak because he 
was wicked, and probably feared denunciations at Rome from 
Judea. Hence his temporizing policy, his willingness to 
scourge an innocent man—not so much to save him, which he 
would have been glad to do, as tosave himself in a dilemma. 

Verses 9, 10.—And Pilate answered them, saying, Will ye that 
T release unto you the King of the Jews? For he perceived that 
for envy the chief priests had delivered him up: It is implied 
here that he had some hope of getting an affirmative answer 
from the people. For in verse 10 implies that he perceived 
that the chief priests had put Christ into his hands out of 
envy, and for fear that Christ would undermine their power, 
—the power, that is, of the ritualists and the Pharisees, of the 
spiritual leaders in general. He hoped that the people had 
no such feeling towards Christ. It is possible also that in the 
words the King of the Jews a sarcasm was conveyed by Pilate ; 
as if he thought that the people would be ashamed of having 
him set free with such a title, and be the more ready to let 
him be crucified. But this is hardly probable ; especially if 
we compare Pilate in John with Pilate in the Synoptists. 

Verse 11.—However this might be, the priests stirred up 
the multitude (that is, probably, had already stirred up the mob) 
to ask for the release of Barabbas in preference. 

Verses 12, 13—And Pilate again answered . . . What then 
shall 1 do unto him whom ye call the King of the Jews? And they 
cried out again, Orucify him: The question was not whether 
both, but which of the two should be crucified. The crime 
of Barabbas ‘was one for which crucifixion was proper, a crime 
against the state ; but the crime of Jesus, if he had done any 
evil, was not against the safety of the state, but involved Jew- 
ish opinions and the character of the man. : 

Verse 14.—And Pilate saidunto them, Why, what evil 
he done? And they cried out the more exceedingly, Orucify him: 
The reader of the Evangelists will naturally ask whether 
this cry represents the voice ofthe Jewish people. In answer, 
we refer to such passages as Matthew 27 : 20,—“ the chief 
priests and elders persuaded the multitude that they should 
ask Barabbas and destroy Jesus.” Yet they “sought how 
they might kill him, for they feared the people” (Luke 22: 
2); which implies that they were afraid of the people or 
mass of the people who came in crowds to Jerusalem at pass- 
over, and of whom many might be believers in or well 
affected towards Christ. So they had probably to pack a 
Jerusalem mob, who were on hand, while the better class of 
Jews either knew nothing of the plan against Jesus, or were 
not likely to be on hand at an early morning hour after spend- 
ing a part of the night in celebrating the passover. The 
enemies of Christ, then, had been busy for many days in 
preparations for taking his life, and a packed mob were on 
the spot, who were ready to second any measures against him. 

Verse 15.—And Pilate, wishing to content the multitude, 
released unto them Barabbas, and delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him, to be crucified: There is not the slightest reason 
to believe that Pilate thought him guilty of any crime within 
the jurisdiction of a Roman magistrate, or of any crime 
against Jewish law which called for his notice. He gave him 
up without regular charges, without the semblance of a fair 
trial, becayse he feared the enemies.of Christ and was afraid 
to face the rabble. He was, wicked a coward; yet our 
Lord, comparing him with the high priest (in John 19: 11), 
looks on him as placed by divine Providence where he was to 
have the determining voice in the great transaction, but not 


‘as the chief offender ; “he that delivered me unto thee hath 


the greater sin.” To content the people: Literally, to do that 
which would satisfy the people or keep them from complain- 
ing.— When he had scourged him: That is, caused him to be 
scourged. The scourging is denoted by a Latin word, flagello, 
from which our “ flagellation” comes, turned into Greek. So 
far as appears, this may include both the punishment by the 
lash and that by the rod. Perhaps here the lictor or atten- 
dant or higher magistrates executed this sentence. As it was 
the first step in ordinary crucifixion, it implied that that 
dreadful infliction was to follow. Probably it was not admin- 
istered in the harshest manner; and possibly Pilate wished 
that it would satisfy the mob without going further. But 
the whole process was a mockery of justice. 





BARABBAS OR CHRIST? 

BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
Our purpose in taking up the narrative of Jesus’ arraign- 
ment before the civil power in Jerusalem will be simple, and 
it is best that in the outset it should be made explicitly clear. 





It affords the most vivid illustration in the New Testament 
of just two great moral lessons: Pilate’s behavior shows the 
wicked wrong of indecision, and the chief priests’ choice of 
Barabbas’s release shows the utter ruin of a wrong decision. 
These will become apparent, each in its turn, as we study the 
story. ' 

I. Earliest of all, let us group together the incidents of the 
history, so that their order may be seen. 

1. Observe the rapid action of the priests (Mark 15: 1). 
It must have been very late on Thursday night when the 
great council finished the condemnation of Jesus. But the 
moment that was over, the priests hurried him at dawn into 
the presence of the Roman governor. Their feet ran to evil, 
and they made haste to shed innocent blood (Isa. 59: 7). 

2. Now comes the providential moment for Pilate. For 
the wisdom of God so orders it that this man shall be able 
to meet his tremendous responsibility unembarrassed by a 
mob for his audience. These zealots, like all creatures who 
have the form of godliness but deny the powér thereof, are 
so emphatically pious that even in the midst of murder they 
pause on a punctilio; they will not enter the judgment hall 
lest they should be so defiled that they could not eat the pass- 
over (John 18: 28). This left Pilate the chance calmly to 
converse with Jesus alone. 

3. Then succeeds the pitiable period of subterfuge which 
always follows a shirked duty. Convinced of our Lord’s 
innocence, Pilate proposed that his official authority should 
just be counted out in this matter. He bade the chief priests 
take their prisoner themselves, and deal with him as they 
pleased. To this he received a reply which showed their 
savage animosity, and at the same instant disciosed the use 
they meant to make of his power. They cried out that the 
only reason why they had consulted him at all was found in 
the unlawfulness of killing a man without due form of pro- 
cedure (John 18: 30, 31). 

4. Next to this is recorded the attempt of the governor to 
shift his responsibility. Pilate learned from the mere chance 
use of a word that Jesus was from Galilee; and as this pro- 
vince was in the jurisdiction of Herod, the titular monarch 
of the Jews, he sent his prisoner under a guard over to the 
other palace (Luke 23: 7). The king was quite glad to see 
this Nazarene prophet, and tried to get him to work a mir- 
acle, but did not succeed in evoking so much as a word from 
his lips (Isa. 53: 7). But before the return, he put a slight 
on Jesus’ kingly claims, so that Pilate might know how much 
in derision he held them. The soldiers mocked him, arraying 
him in a gorgeous robe, and then led him back into the pres- 
ence of the governor again. 

5. At his wits’ end, Pilate at last proposes a compromise. 
He remembered that there was a custom, lately brought over 
from. Italy into Palestine, of freeing some one of the state’s 


-| prisoners every year at passover as a matter of proconsular 


clemency (Mark 15: 6). He offered to let Jesus go under 
this rule. Such a procedure would be equivalent to pro- 
nouncing him technically a criminal, but thus his life would 
be spared. But the subtle priests put the people up to refuse 
this favor flatly. Then Pilate determined to give them an 
alternative so repulsive that they would be forced to accept. 
There was a wretched malefactor, Barabbas by name,—a thief, 
a rebel, and a murderer, all in one; Pilate said, “Choose 
between these two, I am going to free one of them.” They 
chose without hesitation: “Then cried they all again, say- 
ing, Not this man, but Barabbas. Now Barabbas was a rob- 
ber” (John 18: 40). 

6. The governor’s wife now meets him with a warning 
from adream. He had returned to the judgment seat, and 
was just about to pronounce the decision. His wife inter- 
rupted: “Have thou nothing to do with that just man” 
(Matt. 27: 19). This threw Pilate into a frantic irresolution 
once more. A second time he left the room, and went forth to 
reason and expostulate with the infuriated crowd at the door. 
With renewed urgency he pressed upon their consideration 
the half-threat that he would let loose on them this wretch 
Barabbas, if they persisted in demanding Jesus’ death (Luke 
23: 18). This only exasperated them the more. 

7. Finally, this bewildered judge gave his reluctant con- 
sent to their clamors. But in the act of condemnation he 
did the foolishest thing of all he did that awful day. He 
took water and washed his hands before the mob, declaring 
thus that he was innocent of the blood of the just person he 
was delivering up to their spite (Matt. 27: 24). 

II. So we reach the crisis of events in the spiritual career 
of that ruler and of that nation. 

1. Observe the singular picture. It is all in one verse of 
the Scripture (Mark 15: 15). Two men, now in the same 
moment, appear in public on the steps of the Pretorium : 
Jesus and Barabbas. 

One of them was the Son of God, the Saviour of men. 
“Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns, and 
the purple robe. And Pilate saith unto them, Behold the 
man!” (John 19: 5). Art has tried to reproduce this scene. 
Doré has painted the whole of it; Guido Reni has painted 
the head with thorns around the forehead. Others have 
made similar attempts according to their fancy or their 
ability. It is a spectacle which attracts and discourages. 
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Beyond them all, however, lies the fact which each Christian 
will be likely to fashion before his own imagination. Jesus 
comes forth with his reed and his robe: Eece Homo / 

Barabbas alongside! This creature has never been a 
favorite with artists. He was a paltry wretch any way, thrust 
up into a fictitious importance by the supreme occasion. We 
suppose him to have been quite a commonplace impostor. 
Bar means son; Abba, which some interpret as father. 
Very likely he chose his own name as a false Messiah, “Son 
of the Father;” indeed, some of the ancient manuscripts 
call him “Jesus Barabbas.” He does not poise picturesquely ; 
look at him ! 

2. The moral of this scene turns upon the willful choice 
made between these two leaders, the real and the pretended 
Christ. Now let it be said here that the whole history is often 
repeated even in these modern times. It is unwise to lose the 
lesson taught us by rushing off into pious execration of those 
bigoted Jews. Men had better look into their own hearts. In 
his introduction to the study of metaphysics, Malebranche 
remarks very quietly, “It is not into a strange country that 
such guides as these volumes of mine will conduct you; but 
it is into your own, in which, not unlikely, you are a stranger.” 
It will be well to bear in mind that the decision is offered 
and made between Jesus and Barabbas whenever the Lord of 
glory is represented in a principle, in an institution, in a 
truth, in a person. This is the grand question along the 
ages: 

“ Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil 
side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom 
or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 
right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that 
light.” 

8. So let us pause right here to inquire what this decision 
involves for those who make it. The illustration is helpful, 
and we can still employ it. 

Dwell a moment upon the deliberateness of the choice which 
the multitude made that day. The exhibition was perfectly 
intelligible: it always is. There is Barabbas! there is Christ! 
When a sharp moral crisis is reached, men generally know 
the side they ought to choose. Right and wrong, truth and 
error, sin and holiness, the world or God,—this is just the old 
Jerusalem scene back again. Such a choice fixes character. 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ When one wills 
strongly, he moulds himself in the likeness of the thing he 
chooses. The old Castilian proverb says, “Every man is the 
son of his own work.” 

Then observe the responsibility of the choice between 
Barabbas and Christ. The chief priests declared they would 
take it (Matt. 27: 25), Pilate could ruin no soul but his 
own. In the end Jesus’ blood rested upon the nation that 
slew him. Oh, what a history! a land without a nation—a 
nation without a land! All the vast future swung on the 
hinge of that choice. 

Note, therefore, the reach of this decision. It exhausted all 
the chances. Once—on that Friday morning early—those 
two men stood side by side, and Pilate asked the question, 
“Whether of the twain?” (Matt. 27: 21.) It was never pos- 
sible after that to traverse the same spiritual ground of alter- 
native again. Whoever chooses the wrong must go and fare 
for good or ill with the thing he has chosen. The thief be- 
comes Master, the murderer Lord. 

IIL. We are ready now to receive the full teaching of the 
story: our two lessons appear plainly. 

1. We see the wicked wrong of indecision. We are agreed 
that Pilate wished to let Jesus go. But when he gave him 
up to the spite of his murderers, he himself “consented” and 
so shared the crime (Psa. 50: 18). Thus he destroyed his 
character. Trimming, injustice, cruelty: step by step he 
went down, till he added a scourging which nobody demanded. 
“The facility with which we commit certain sins,” says 
Augustine, “is a punishment for sins already committed.” 
Thus he also destroyed his reputation. One man there has 
been whose name was put in an epistle just for a black back- 
ground on which to write a name that was white (1 Tim. 6: 
13). The same was put in the Apostles’ Creed that all Chris- 
tendom might hold it in “everlasting fame” of infamy: 
“erucified under Pontius Pilate.” 

2. We see also the utter ruin of a wrong decision. Do not 
waste any more thought on Pilate or the Jews. Think of 
yourself. See life and death, blessing and cursing; choose 
life (Deut. 30: 15, 19). Do not forfeit what may be your 
soul’s last chance. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 

And siraightway in the morning (v. 1). You can depend 
upon your enemies to be up in the morning and at their work 
of mischief. Your friends may be behind time, but your 
enemies will not fail of promptness and alacrity. If amanis 
bent on doing you wrong, he will watch early and late for his 
opportunity, If he has planned to do a favor for you, he may 








let the chosen momient go by. Thisis so with other people, 
Is there nothing of the sort in your ways of doing? If you 
plan to call on a new neighbor, or to visit one who has sick- 
ness or bereavement in his family, or to send a donation to 
some worther cause, or to some needy person, are you always 
up and at it straightway in the morning? Suppose you had 
a quarrel with a neighbor, or lawsuit on hand, or an open 
business transaction, and you saw there was an opportunity 
to get an advantage over the other party by an early move 
against him, would you be as likely to sleep over, asin the 
other case? What an unnaturally wicked set of people those 
Jews were! Let us thank God that there is nothing of their 
spirit in you or me! 

But Jesus yet answered nothing ; 30 that Pilate marvelled (v. 5). 
The world still wonders that Jesus has so little to say in 
rebuttal of the charges that are made against him by his ene- 
mies. False witnesses are testifying against him on every 
side. They deny his readiness to answer prayer, or to give 
help to his recognized followers. They deny his loving in- 
terest in all that concerns those who are called by his name. 
They even deny his existence as the living Saviour. And 
yet he answers nothing. It seems as if it would be so easy 
for him to speak out of heaven, in tones that all the world 
could hear; or for him to work such wonders that no one 
could continue to question his power or his readiness to do all 
that has been claimed for him. “ Answerest thou nothing?” 
is the skeptic’s question. “Behold how many things they 
witness against thee.” But no sign shall be given in response 
to the scoffer’s charges against Jesus. They who follow him 
must walk by faith, not by sight. If they believe, they shall 
see wonders. But they would not believe merely because 
they saw wonders. 

At that feast he released unto them one prisoner, whomsoever they 
desired (y. 6). And just such an opportunity as that for a 
choice, comes to us at other times than at that feast. We 
must decide what. we will take, from the things which are 
before us. We must choose from among the churches, and 
the doctrines, and the political parties, and the candidates 
for office, and the lines of business, and the kinds of amuse- 
ment, and the sort of associations, which present their several 
claims and attractions. We can choose out of each class or 
sphere ; but we cannot have all. And now, as in the days of 
Pilate, the choice is presented to us between Jesus and the 
popular leaders in evil ; and we are to declare our preference, 
and take the consequences of our decision. If we do not accept 
Jesus, it makes little difference what our choice is as over 
against him. We shall find Barabbas, and a great many like 
him among our associates, if we decide on the rejection of 
Jesus. 

Pilate willing to content the people, released Barabbas, and 
delivered Jesus (v.15), And Pilate was not the last political 
ruler to decide in favor of the wrong and against the right, 
because the people were on the wrong side, and he wanted to 
please them. It was not that his sympathies were with the 
robber, and that his prejudices were against the Rabbi—as he 
saw the two before him ; but he recognized the popular clamor, 
and was not man enough to breast it and take the risks. Ii 
Pilate had lived in our country in our day, he would have 
watched to see whether the populace was for or against the 
Chinese, or the Indians, or the Africans, and then he would 
have shaped his course to please the people. So it would 
have been with him on the the liquor question, and the lottery 
question, and the Sabbath question, and the greenback ques- 
tion, and on “ civil-service reform” or “ring rule,” and on the 
questions of morals or propriety that divide the community. 
Pilate is not alive now ; but his way of looking at popular 
opinion as a guide of personal action has not died out from 
among men, by any means. 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


Jesus is before Pilate—bound. The irregular finding of 
the Sanhedrin of the night before has been made formal. 
(See Luke 23: 66-71). A “consultation” has been held by 
the rulers as to how a sentence of death can be secured from 
Pilate. Mere influence has failed (John 18; 30). The trial, 
such as it is, has begun. The prosecutors, scrupulous as to all 
outward, ceremonial defilement, are without the Pretorium, 
“that they might not be defiled, but might eat the passover ” 
—not hesitating, however, to defile their souls with false accu- 
sations, and with the injustice of taking life without cause. 
Judas, seeing what is to be the result of his deed of treachery, 
throws down the silver with which he had been purchased, 
and with the cry that he had betrayed innocent blood, goes 
out to hang himself. These are the introductory facts of the 
lesson. And what a grouping they suggest ! 

I. The Silent Prisoner.—1. The main charge. Jesus’ enemies 
had been obliged to specify the crime of which they alleged 
him to be guilty. As given by Luke, their charge was thus 
formulated : “ We found this man perverting our nation, and 
‘forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, and saying that he him- 
self is Christ a king.” For the basis of the charge in regard 
to tribute, the teacher can refer the scholars to their recent 
lesson in Mark 12: 13-17, where they can see for themselves 
how the real fact was perverted; and can show, by Jesus’ 
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refusal to be made a king (John 6: 15), how false was the 
last accusation. But the charge having been made, Pilate 
entered again into the Pretorium (John 18 : 38), and asked 
Jesus the question: “ Art thou the King of the Jews?” Let 
the teacher note that this question was asked by Pilate when 
he was alone with Christ. Mark mentions only the affirma- 
tive reply, “ Thou sayest,” but John (18 : 33-38) gives Christ’s 
explanation of the nature of his kingdom—that it was not of 
this world. That explanation made it impossible and absurd 
for Pilate to convict Jesus on the charge of assuming to be a 
king. A spiritual kingdom was no threat to the kingdom of 
Cesar. It is well, just here, to observe that the Saviour was 
not silent when any appeal was made directly to him to ascer- 
tain his character or his claims. Then he answered simply, 
with dignity, and consistently with his being the Son of God. 
It .was to the false accusations of his enemies that he 
“ answered nothing.” 

2. The other charges. Mark says : “The chief priests accused 
him of many things.” That was after Pilate had declared as 
to their main charge: “I find no fault in this man” (Luke 
23:4). Then they became “more urgent,” and accused him 
of “stirring up the people, teaching throughout all Judea, 
and beginning from Galilee even unto this place” (Luke 
23: 5) ; and “ he made himself the Son of God” (John 18: 7) 
—accusations that Pilate could not but regard as trivial. 
Seizing, however, upon the suggestion that Christ was a Gali- 
lean, Pilate sent him to Herod as coming under his jurisdic- 
tion. To “that fox,” as Jesus characterized Herod (Luke 
18 : 32), the Saviour made no reply, though probed with many 
questions. Not being able to extort anything from Christ, 
Herod, with his soldiers, rendered him mock-royal homage, 
and then returned the prisoner to Pilate, so grateful for this 
recognition of himself that he became friends with Pilate on 
the spot. 

Il. The Irresolute Judge.—Pilate’s evident desire was to 
evade making an issue with the people. He desired to release 
Jesus, but wished to do so without exciting the enmity of 
those who were demanding his death. Therefore it was that 
he sent the Saviour to Herod—to shift the responsibility from 
himself, That was his first expedient. His next was to call 
the attention of the multitude (John 18 : 39) to the fact that 
it was his custom at this feast to release a prisoner unto them, 
and persuasively to suggest: “ Will ye that I release unto 
you the King of the Jews?” Pilate did not for an instant 
dream that the multitude would pass over the really innocent 
and harmless prisoner before him, and demand the release o/ 
the actually guilty and dangerous murderer and robber, Barab- 
bas. His third expedient seems to have been (John 19: 1-6) 
that of scourging Jesus, crowning him with thorns, arraying 
him in mock-royal attire, and bringing him out before the peo- 
ple, that they might be moved by the sight of his sufferings, and 
that they might realize the absurdity of charging him with 
aspiring to be king. Pilate’s course was pitiably weak. 
Had he had the courage to decide according to his convic- 
tions, his course would have been comparatively easy. Had 
the rulers seen that he was determined to decide according to 
the right, the clamors soon would have ceased. But the more 
Pilate temporized, the more was the fact of his weakness 
apparent, and the more insistent were the prosecutors for a 
sentence according to their desires. When the right is com- 
mitted to any one, he never should show hesitation, doubt, or 
weakness. 

III. The Clamorous People—The people represented not 
themselves, but the chief priests and the others behind them. 
They were “stirred up” to do what they did. The mob was 
packed by the chief priests, and moved by them at their will. 
The friends of Christ either were not informed of what was 
going on, or had had no time to rally to the rescue of the one 
whom they deemed to be at least a prophet, or else feared to 
interpose in his behalf. The cry of the multitude was fierce, 
implacable, persistent, bloodthirsty, and corresponded exactly 
to the feelings entertained by the chief priests to the Saviour. 
Their clamor succeeded. Pilate found expedients of no avail. 
After three efforts to secure the assent of the multitude to 
the release of Christ, and after three times declaring that he 
found no crime in him, and after washing his hands of Jesus’ 
blood in a vain show (Matt. 27: 24), Pilate released the 
blood-stained robber, and delivered up the sinless Jesus, after 
he had scourged him, to be crucified! Before Pilate pro- 
nounced the sentence, in the execution of which was to be 
worked out the atonement for man beforehand planned in the 
counsels of eternity, he declared with increasing emphasis, 
“T FIND NO FAULT IN THIS MAN.” The passover lamb 
was to be “without blemish.” And now that the antitype 
was here to suffer, the jedge who sent him to the cross 
declared for the assurance of all ages, that he went to his 
death guiltless. Christ was the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world, and as such he must be “without 
blemish and without spot.” Singular that the testimony to 
his spotlessness should be so conclusive, so authoritative, and 
so impartial ! 

In answer to Pilate, the people cried: “ His blood be on 
us and on our children.” Eighteen centuries have borne 
witness to the terrible character of the curse thus invoked by 
the Jews upon their own heads. Not Pilate, but those who 
delivered Christ to him, had the greater sin. How great ig 
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the difference between having Christ’s blood upon us for 
redemption, or for condemnation ! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

We learn to-day of what was done in the morning of the 
day of Jesus’ death. That morning the whole council be- 
fore which Jesus was tried on the preceding night was called 
together again, for perhaps some had gone away. Then there 
was a law that such trials could not be held at night, and the 
priests pretended to be very strict about keeping thelaw. At the 
morning meeting they consulted again ; then they bound Jesus, 
perhaps more securely than before, and with guards of soldiers 
carried him to Pilate, the Roman governor. The high priests 
would not enter the judgment hall; there was murder in their 
hearts, but they thought themselves too pure to go in with 
Gentiles, and they pretended to keep themselves holy, to eat 
the passover. They stood outside while Jesus was delivered 
to Pilate. 

Pilate came out to them, and asked what charges they had 
against Jesus. They knew that Pilate would not care about 
Jesus claiming to be the Son of God, but as Pilate ruled the 
Jews for Cesar, the emperor, they accused Jesus—that is, 
tharged against him—that he called himself a king. 

Pilate asked Jesus, “Art thou the King of the Jews?” 
Jesus answered, “Thou sayest it.” The “chief priests accused 
him of many things.” Pilate asked again: “Answerest thou 
nothing?” Jesus was silent. What was last week’s golden text? 

Pilate wondered that Jesus would say nothing to all their 
charges. What did Jesus once say, when they brought him 
a penny, about rendering to Cesar? One of these charges was 
that he had forbidden giving tribute to Cesar; was that true? 
Just so false was every charge. Pilate heard him called 
“Jesus of Galilee.” He was not ruler over Galilee, for that 
country was north of Judea, and was ruled by Herod. Herod 
was in Jerusalem then; for at the time of the passover the 
different rulers came to help keep the peace when crowds 
from all over the country came to the feast. Pilate and 
Herod had quarreled; but to send so famous a prisoner to 
him would quite make it up, and to get himself out of trouble 
Pilate sent Jesus to Herod to be tried. Herod was glad to 
see one who was known all through Galilee, and he began to 
question him while the elders and scribes stood by loudly 
accusing him. 

Jesus was silent. The soldiers mocked him: they put a 
king’s robe around him, and sent him back to Pilate. Pilate 
told the people that he found nothing against him, and Herod 
had not; he seemed to look for some excuse to let Jesus go, 
and he knew it was for envy and hatred the chief priests had 
delivered him, Pilate told them he would chastise him and 
release him, for it was the custom at the feast to give freedom 
to one prisoner. 

There was then in prison a man named Barabbas, the leader 
of a robber-band who had really stirred up the people against 
the government, as the priests pretended Jesus had done. 
When Pilate asked: “Shall I release unto you the King of 
the Jews?” they shouted “No, No!” “Not this man, but 
Barabbas.” Pilate knew that the chief men hated Jesus, but 
he thought perhaps the people might be willing to save him. 
Suddenly a servant came to Pilate, a messenger from his wife. 
“ Have thou nothing to do with that just man, for I have suf- 
fered many things this day ina dream because of him.” Pilate 
heard the message, but he heard the angry cries: “Not this 
man, but Barabbas.” The only voice for Jesus, a message 
from an absent woman; the only plea because of a dream. 
Pilate said: “ What then shall I do unto him?” “Crucify 
him,” they said. “Why, what evil hath he done?” They 
only kept on crying “Crucify him!” Pilate saw he could do 
nothing; he washed his hands, and said: “I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person: see ye to it.” The people were 
willing and glad, and said: “ His blood be on us and our chil- 
dren.” Pilate was willing to “content,” satisfy them; he was 
selfish, for he heard them say : “If you let him go, you are not 
Ceesar’s friend.” He gave Jesus up to be scourged. (Describe 
the scourging.) Perhaps he thought the sight of such suffering 
would satisfy their hate, but it only made them more deter- 
mined he should die. Pilate spoke the words: “Let him be 
crucified.” Did water on Pilate’s hands make him innocent 
of the death of Jesus? Are any now like Pilate? How? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Name a Bible scene in which a steadfast purpose of right- 
eousness is contrasted with a wavering mind. (Title.) What 
prophecy is fulfilled in all indecision respecting Christian 
discipleship? (Golden Text.) How do you stand in relation 
to this prophecy ? 

Mark 15:1. At what hour of the day was it lawful for 
the Sanhedrin to pass sentence of condemnation? Who was 
Pilate? Where did he reside? Why was he in Jerusalem 
at this season? Why was Jesus taken tohim? (John 18: 31.) 
With what accusation? (Luke 23:1, 2.) Why did the Jews 
charge him with treason after condemning him for blas- 
phemy? What knowledge of the Jews’ religion had Pilate? 
(vy. 2.) Is it probable, or improbable, that he himself had 


| Christ have unbelievers to-day than Pilate had? (v. 15.) 


| drin, was the day time. 
| day time, and be finished in the day time,” says the ancient 








some desire for a Saviour? (John 18:34, 35.) Why did 
Jesus ask him this question? What explanation of the 
nature of his kingdom did he give him? (John 18:36.) Why 
did not Pilate embrace the truth at this hour? (John 18:37; 
8:47.) Why do so many, with richer opportunity, follow his 
example? (John 10:26.) What question must forever re- 
main unanswered without the acceptance of Christ as the 
divine King? (John 18:38.) By what attribute of Christ 
was Pilate peculiarly impressed at this hour? (vs. 3-5.) 
Through whom did God send him a special warning? (Matt. 
27:19.) What was his conviction concerning the merits of 
the prisoner? (Luke 23:4.) . How did he endeavor to escape 
the responsibility of his office? (Luke 23:5-7.) With what 
success? (Luke 23:8-12.) Why did he desire to escape it? 
How many times did he declare the innocence of the prisoner? 
(Luke 23: 4, 13-22.) What was his last effort to serve two 
masters at once? (vs. 6-9.) Why did he persevere in giving 
Christ his true title? (v. 10.) Is an injustice done through 
envy more sinful than one done through worldly policy? 
What advice would have been serviceable to Pilate at this 
time? (Matt 7:5.) Who really was the greater sinner in 
obtaining the death sentence? (John 19:10, 11.) Why did 
Pilate hesitate to surrender this one life? (John 19:7, 8.) 
How did he resign his power to the clamoring populace? 
(vs. 11-14.) What argument finally prevailed with him? 
(John 19:12-16.) What better reason for the rejection of 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—Barabbas, Jesus : Light green, 
red shading. The cross: lower half, white; the rest yellow; 
rays, yellow. The sinner: Lightred. The sinless: Light blue. 
Released, condemned: Yellow capitals, white letters. Jesus 
took my place: Purple letters, white shade; yellow ribbon. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The time for the trying of capital cases by the Sanhe- 
“Capital cases must be tried in the 


Jewish authority. As to custom the lesser tribunals sat 
“from the time of morning prayers till the sixth hour;” 
that is, all the forenoon. The regular time for the Sanhedrin, 
or great council, to sit, was, “ from the hour of the morning sac- 
rifices, till the hour of the evening sacrifices ;” or, from about 
the middle of the forenoon till about the middle of the after- 
noon. Thus it appears that a session outside of those hours 
was not thought proper for the trenching upon any citizen’s 
natural rights or reasonable convenience. Yet when busi- 
ness required it—business like our civil suits, or matters of 
routine—the Sanhedrin could be called together at any time | 
or place, and was not obliged to sit in the temple. Twenty- 
three were necessary toa quorum. Thus, aside from its in- 





herent purpose—that of taking measures to execute an ille- 
gal sentence, there would seem to be no illegality in holding | 
this consultation “straightway in the morning.” Their pro- | 
ceeding the night before, however, had been a flagrant trans- 
gression of the law; without a single legal step in the whole 
business, from beginning to end. Besides, it was unlawful to | 
sit in council on the night of celebrating the passoyer. 

But this morning consultation was held on the festival day, 
on which they were not permitted to make any judicial deter- 
minations, or take any steps therein. Whether they could, 
or whether they cared to, screen themselves under the pretext 
that the business they were now performing was ministerial, 
not judicial, is an inquiry of little moment. They had not 
stopped at the greater crime; and their very consultation is 
for the purpose of bringing-on another trial, as accusers at a 





time when it is unlawful for them to have any part,therein. 
Again, the “straightway in the morning” was the time | 
for their regular prayers with their phylacteries. 
Again, in cases of capital crimes, while an accused person 
might be tried and acquitted all in one day, it was not so in 
the cases which ended in condemnation. 


In such cases the 


| sentence must be deferred till the following day ; so that the 


judges may “consider it over night, and bring the truth to 
light.” Soon one more ground was this morning assembly 
an outrage. 

The idiom “thou sayest” is not unknown to Western lan. 
guages, though there it is more commonly “thou sayest it.” 
But the Oriental idiom is simply “thou sayest,” or even still 
more nearly, “ thou hast spoken.” The meaning is, either 
“thou wouldst not speak except to declare the truth, and 





therefore thou hast spoken correctly,” or else, “thou hast, in 
thy question, hit the truth exactly, such is thy discernment.” 
Of these two uses, the latter is the one used here, or at least 
the one paralleled here. To our Western minds ‘and habits, 
the former seems only proper in responding to an assertion, 
the latter proper in answering toa question. But in those 
tongues where question and assertion do not generally differ 
much in form, the distinction between these two meanings of 
this idiomatic phrase is not to be determined in that way. 
It would seem that the punctuation of some editors, which 
makes Jesus’ reply to Pilate a question, (that is, Dost thou 
say it?) is not to be justified so much by the spirit of the 
time, the tongues, and the circumstances, as it is by looking 
at the narrative with the keen scrutiny of a grammarian and 
logician ; not so much by the natural and tasteful interpreter, 
as by the searcher for the possible. When a narrative is 
made to compass a chief incident, it is not always careful to 
put it in the mathematical centre. 

The custom of releasing prisoners at a feast—at the pass- 
over, it is in John—has scarcely any, or, we may say, no par- 
allels in modern times in the East. The letting go of prison- 
ers is reserved for those exceptional occasions in the history 
of a nation or a province which we recognize well enough in 
the West. In England they have been known at a corona- 
tion; to which we may add the recent releases of criminals 
and accused persons in Ireland. But tothe custom spoken of 
in the lesson, cases of political amnesty furnish the strictest 
parallel. Its use to release Barabbas was, of course, an abuse 
of its very reason and principle. 

Prisoners of the criminal sort are frequently released in the 
East because the government gets tired of paying for their 
support, small as it is. I know of one case of horse-stealing 
where the injured party was told that the guilty man would 
be kept in prison as long as desired, ifthe former would 
pay for his support! The prisoner was released. Another 
case I remember, of willful injury to property, with, however, 
extenuating circumstances, which was decided by an Ameri- 
can consul, as the law in that case required. The accused 
was convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment ; but the merci- 
ful consul induced an American physician to give a certificate 
that the prisoner’s impaired health demanded his release ; 
and released he was. 

The lesson narrative itself, in its latter part, is so true a 
picture of Oriental justice, that no illustration outside could 
better it. An amplified commentary would be much better 
than going outside. It cannot escape notice that Mark 
nowhere hints that pure justice was to be expected. The 
filling up of Mark’s omissions only intensifies the scene. 
Pilate’s alternative of Barabbas or Jesus was addressed not to 
their sense of justice, but their convenience, safety, and policy. 
Their insisting on carrying on the case after Pilate had 
decided that he found no fault in Jesus, is another touch of 
the country customs. His witty question respecting the King 
of the Jews, is a touch that no Oriental judge likes to forbear. 
But perhaps a sample of justice as administered in modern 
times will help open the eyes. I copy from a recent Arabic 
historian, in regard to a case of alleged bribery ; the person 
accused being a provincial governor in Syria, bribed to over- 
look certain murders and connive at the perpetration of others 
then planned: 

“When the Christians heard of the bribe (literally, present), 
and saw his action, they complained to the wali in Damascus, 
stating their complaint in full. When this complaint was 
received he [the bribed governor] was dismissed, and the 
Pasha ordered the court of Hasbeya to try him. When the 
accused was called to the court, he requested the members to 
write a decision certifying to his good behavior, and also that 
the complaint against him was false. To this the Druze 
members of the court agreed, but the Christians refused. He 
then ordered J—— er-R——, a Christian, and the chief clerk 
of the court, to write a decision, such as he should dictate, and 
then the members of the court would be obliged to sign it. 
[Some of them would probably not know how to read.] The 
clerk and the Christians refused, and much disputing ensued.” 
The narrative then goes on to state how another high official 
then came in, and pipes and coffee were brought, and the 
accused complained to the newly-arrived—his supposed friend 
—of the bad behavior of the clerk. The official “turned to 
the clerk and said, ‘I am astonished at your disobedience, 
and your not complying with the Bey’s request.’ Said the 
clerk, ‘What do you wish me to write?’—‘ Write that he 
was bribed by S—— Bey J——-with 10,000 piasters and an 
amber mouth-piece, and that he daily received presents and 
gifts from the ,and always meets with them in their 
secret assemblies’”—and so runs on his decision in general 
terms, specifying the nature of the crimes, but not times or 
places or particulars. Then ensued a scene of dispute and 





| argument, the deciding official at last pointing out in court 


the bearer of the bribe, and challenging him to deny it. The 
further stormy proceedings need not be detailed. The Bey, 
overestimating his strength, had calculated upon being “ white- 
washed” by this trial; but the other side was so strong that 
he never recovered his office. As to other punishment, how- 
ever, there was a complete failure of justice. The decision, 
indeed, was never reported to the Pasha at Damascus. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


> 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All unobjectionabie ications received will many noticed 
wii this head. ‘The interests of our readers will ror 0 making 
further notice.) 

BOOKS. 


Proverb Stories. By Losin i. Alcott. 16mo, pp. 285. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, Price, $1.25. 


A Transplanted Rose: a story of New York cestetye 16mo, pp. 307. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00, 


eg owe and Tot; or, Plantation child-life, 16mo, illustrated, pp. 
xil Rew York : Harper and Brothers. 


ticene. a H. D. Trail. (English Men of Letters Gorton). 12mo, pp. vill, 
173. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 75 cen 


Webster: an ode. By Professor William Cleaver Wilkinson. Large 8vo, 
pp. 122, New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 


Love for Souls. By the Rev. William Scribner, author of for the 
pay yo it, etc. 16mo, pp. 108, New York : Charles er’s Sons. 
r 


Christraas Rhymes and New Year Chimes. By Mary D. Brine. Oblo 
v0, | Miyatrated, pp. 2A. New York: George W. Harlan & Ce. 
r 


Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the Rev. J. R. MacDuff, D.D. 
mn wa pp. ix, 318. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
ce, 


Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. By Louisa M. Alcott. Vol. pag An Old-Fashioned 
Thanksgiving, etc. i6mo, illustrated, pp. 234. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


Elfin Land. Poems by Josephine Pollard. Desi 
Oblong 4to, v ptlnpes 
George W. 


The Bodley Grandchildren, and — Journey in Holland. By Horace E. 
Soud ks. 


der, author of The y Boo Fs illustrated, pp. 192. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, Co. Price, $1.50, 


The Album Writer's Friend: aaa more than three hundred choice 


selections suitable for albu Ped aseted. By J.S. Ogilvie. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. Price, 3 cents. 


Travels in South Keasinetoe, with notes on dhotiittiv’ art and architec- 
ture in England. By Moncure D. Conway. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 234. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. Price, $2.50. 

Moses and the Prophets: is Mg of Professor W. Robertson Smith and 
Professor A. Kuenen, By William est Crean, D.D, 12mo, pp. 
357. New York: Robert r and Brothers, Price, $1. 50. 

MUSIC. 


Harmony Simplified; text book of The Harmony Circle. Arranged 
from the ‘Tonic Sol-fa Edition of How to Observe Harmony, Oblong 
16mo, pp. 191. Philadelphia: John J. Hood. 


s by Walter Saterlee. 
es oe nom, colored illustrations, pp. 40. New York: 





In view of the recent discussions of the eschatological 
theories, in various sections of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational and other churches, there is a special 
timeliness in the publication of Professor G. Frederick 
Wright’s Inquiry concerning the Relation of Death to Pro- 
bation. Professor Wright’s position as Professor of New 
Testament Greek in Oberlin College, and his former 
weighty apologetic works, would lead the reader to ex- 
pect that any new work of his would be a genuine study 
in its particular field. Nor is this hope disappointed in 
the case of the present treatise. Professor Wright first 
states the conditions and the momentous nature of the 
inquiry, and then takes up in detail the alleged scriptu- 
ral and rational reasons for believing in probation after 
death, following this with a discussion of those passages 
of Scripture which are claimed as decisive against the 
theory of probation for some in the next life. In this, 
as in the question of the duration of future punishment, 
Professor Wright decides sharply and positively against 
the theories associated with thé names of Maurice, Canon 
Farrar, and Newman Smyth. For those who wish for a 
fair and acute discussion, in brief, of the question of 
penal eschatology and its relations to the general plan of 
God, this little monograph with its clean affirmations and 
steady reasoning is to be recommended. (16mo, pp, 114. 
Boston: The Congregational Publishing Society.) 


Among the commentaries of smaller bulk, fitted for 
the ordinary reader, or the student with a limited library, 
the International Revision Commentary, edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Philip Schaff, has won a prominent place. Less 
homiletical than most of the smaller-sized American 
works, and with no denominational bias, it is more popu- 
lar than the academical Cambridge Bible for schools, or 
than Ellicott’s Popular Commentary. The third volume, 
on The Gospel according ‘to Luke, is, on the whole, the 
best of the series thus far. In some respects, it is one of 
the best small commentaries to be found. It is quite as 
learned and iucid as its predecessors, but much more 
terse, pithy, and compact. The reader is not overburdened 
with lucubrations on the possible, but is enlightened on 
points that require explanation, and is generally led di- 
rectly to the points that demand consideration. Though 
the author of this volume, Professor M. B. Riddle, has 
had much experience in commentary-making, he has 
never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter work than this. 
To say that itis scholarly and abreast of the times is its 
just but not its entire praise. It is, to all appearance, 
the best sample of “clearing the commentaries” with 
which the popular religious world has yet been blessed. 
It isa book for the masses,—at least, the masses of sensible 
lovers of scriptural truth made plain. (16mo, cloth, pp, 
xiii, 369. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.25.) 


If any of our readers must write in an album, we see 
no reason why they should not have the help of Tie 
Allum Writer's Friend, They can have it if they want 


it, The compiler says that its matter is all his “copy- 
right,” and yet he generously offers it as copy for any 
one else to write. It is just brimful of pretty things. 
Here is a specimen : 

“From memory’s leaves 

I fondly squeeze 
Three little words— 
Forget Me Not.” 
That is evidently a scholarly reference to the “squee- 
zes” from the Assyrian and Babylonian tablets; and 
some of the good things in this book are hardly less 
venerable than they. And here is an example of unex- 
ampled generosity : 
“Remember me, is all I ask; 
And if remembrance be a task, 
Forget me.” 

But the most generous soul cannot live without hope, 
and hope is never so lovely as in the garb of poetry: 
P “The violet is for faithfulness, 

Which in me shall abide, 

Hoping, likewise, from your heart 

You will not let it slide.” 
There, now we'll let that slide! (16mo, pp. 64. New 
York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. Price, cloth, 30 cents; 
paper, 15 cents.) 


So long as the truth needs illustration, and so long as 
human nature is what:it' is, there will be a call for con- 
venient collections of helpful illustrative anecdotes and 
parallels. Those concerned will gladly note the publi- 
}cation of a cheap edition of one of the “standards,” 
Bertram’s Homiletical Cyclopedia, which differs from most 
books of illustration in being a rich stgrehouse of thought- 
parallels, topically arranged, on the great truths of 
Christian theology. This work is better adapted for the 
use of pastors than for that of Sunday-school teachers ; 
it is less popular and less anecdotal than Foster’s Cyclo- 
pedias of Illustrations, The Bible-class leader, how- 
ever, and the teachers of the more thoughtful classes in 
Sunday-school, will probably find it richer for their par- 
ticular needs than books of a more strictly popular cast. 
(Svo, pp. 8922. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, Price, 
$2.50.) 


Although Miss Louisa M. Alcott has been forbidden 
by her physician to write anything more at present, she 
has not been forbidden to gather and republish her con- 
tributions to the magazines. Accordingly, among the 
fall books there are two which bear her name: Proverb 
Stories and Aunt Jo’s Scrap-bag, Vol. VI. Proverb 
Stories contains eight tales—two of them Christmas 
stories—with morals not too prominent. Aunt Jo’s Scrap- 
bag has a more miscellaneous title, but no more miscel- 
laneous table of contents. It leads off with a Thanks- 
giving story; and the eleven tales of which the book is 
composed are of a simpler order than those of Proverb 
Stories. The Scrap-bag series is completed by the issue 
of this sixth volume. (Proverb Stories, 16mo, pp. 285; 
price, $1.25.—Scrap-bag, 16mo, pp. 234; price, $1.00. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 





North Carolina, state, at Winston.............00....+ November 1, 2 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence............ssssseers November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Claremont............... November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton.................ces00s November 14-16 


Northwestern, district, at Burlington, Iowa...... November 21-23 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—At the state Sunday-school convention held in 
Petersburg, Virginia, a permanent organization was 
formed under the name of the Virginia State Sunday- 
school Union, with Judge E. H. Fitzhigh of Richmond, 
as president, and Charles P. Rady of the same city as 
corresponding secretary. County and city superinten- 
dents are to be appointed for each county and city to 
manage the work of organization. Triennial conven- 
tions are to be held, and the constitution provides that 
the Union will co-operate with the International Con- 
vention. 

—In the absence, through sickness, of General Patton, 
the president of the Pennsylvania State Sunday-school 
Association, the chair was taken, at the annual conven- 
tion recently held in Easton, by the Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Cattell, president of Lafayette College. The opening 
session, which was a children’s mass meeting, was held 
in the Presbyterian Church, which was specially dec- 
orated for the occasion. The annual report, presented by 





Mr. W. Lee Woodcock, showed a general advance, during 


9 | ing (August 4, 1867), and listened to. your voice. 





the year, in the Sunday-school work of the state, in spite 
of some adverse circumstances. The number of county 
organizations increased from forty-six to fifty, and two 
hundred and fifty county institutes and conventions and 
one district convention were held. Greetings were re- 
ceived from the Kansas State Sunday-school Association 
in convention at Lawrence, from Mr. R. Warner Hare, 
late of the Pennsylvania Association, but now of Chicago, 
Illinois, and from the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Pennsylvania, in convention at Oil City, Ad- 
dresses were delivered, following the order of the pro- 
gramme already published, by President Cattell, the Rev. 
Jesse Bowman Young, W. M. Frysinger, R. T. Judd, 
Samuel W. Duffield, and J. A. Lippincott, and by Mr. 
J. Howard Seal and Mr. E. Payson Porter, of Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. M. C. Hazard of The Sunday School 
Times. The music of the convention was managed by 
Professor W. J. Kirkpatrick of Philadelphia, and the 
Lafayette College Glee Club contributed not a little to 
the enjoyment of those present.. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, President 
Cattell, of Lafayette College; vice-presidents, Mr. E.G. 
Harrison, Hulmeville, and Mr. J. Kirk Porter, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary, Mr. Daingerfield Anderson, Philadel- 
phia; treasurer, Mr. James M. Gamble, Williamsport. 
The members of the Executive Committee at large are: 
Chairman, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, Philadelphia; Mr. 
W. L. Woodcock, Altoona; Mr. G. M. Phillips, West 
Chester; Mr. John R. Whitney, Bryn Mawr; the Rev. Dr. 
R. A. Fink, Johnstown; M. J. McCord Means, Shippens- 
burg; Dr. Charles McIntire, Jr., Easton. The follow- 
ing were also appointed to the chairmanship of. the 
various district committees: First district, Mr. E. Pay- 
son Porter, Philadelphia; second, Mr. F. E. Nettleton, 
Scranton; third, the Rev. S. G. Shannon; fourth, Mr. 
Ed. 8. Wagoner, Mechanicsburg; fifth, Dr. W. S. Ross, 
Altoona; sixth, Mr. G. K. Frysinger, Lewistown ; seventh, 
Dr. J. Danforth, Warren; eighth, the Rev. William M. 
Taylor, Mt. Jackson; ninth, the Rev. R. G. Ferguson, 
Butler; tenth, the Rey. N. L. Reynolds, Mt. Pleasant. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—It is announced that a convention of the Sunday- 
schools of King’s County, New York, will be held No- 
vember 16. The place of meeting will be announced 
later. 


PERSONAL. 

—The Rey. W. J. Erdman, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Jamestown, New York, has resigned his charge 
in order to give his whole time to the arrangement of 
courses of Bible reading and conferences for Bible study, 
to which work he feels himself specially called. 

—Professor William T. Harris, the noted educational 
and philosophical writer, delivers this year’s New Eng- 
land Lectures on Pedagogy. The course consists of ten 
lectures, which are delivered on successive Saturdays in 
Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. The first lec- 
ture was given October 14. 


—In the last number of The Sword and the Trowel 
the Rey. C. H. Spurgeon prints an extract from a letter 
recently received by him from Mrs. Garfield. Mrs. Gar- 
field writes: “ It is a choice treasure from my storehouse 
of beautiful memories, that I sat beside General Garfield 
in the Metropolitan Tabernacle one bright Sunday morn- 
T have 
this morning re-read from his journal his account of that 
day. A sentence from it may interest you. After de- 
scribing very fully his impressions of the great audience, 
of the preacher, and of the sermon, he closes thus: ‘ God 
bless Spurgeon! He is helping to work out the problem 
of religious and civil freedom for England in a way that 
he knows not of.’” This opinion of General Garfield is 
the more noteworthy in view of the fact that at that time 
Spurgeon’s power was not so clearly recognized as it is 
now. Indeed, at that time he and his methods were an 
unfailing butt for the ridicule oft he London caricaturists. 

—In the death of the Rev. Thomas Guard, which took 
place at his home in Baltimore early in the morning of 
October 15, one of the most widely known of popular re- 
ligious orators in America passed away. Mr. Guard was 
born in Ireland, and first came to this country ona lec- 
turing tour in aid of the Methodist Church at Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa. His power as an orator was at 
once recognized by American Methodists, and he was in- 
duced to remain in this country and to accept the pasto- 
rate of the Mount Vernon Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Baltimore. Mr. Guard took part in the International 
Sunday-school Convention at Baltimore ; and within the 
last half-dozen years he was brought more frequently 
than before into contact with the Sunday-school workers 
of the Eastern states, through the agency of the summer 
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assemblies, at many of which his lectures 
were one of the sources of attraction. Not 
long before his death he had accepted a 
eall to the pulpit of the Spring Garden 
Methodist ‘Episcopal Church, Philadel- 
phia; but a higher call, intervening, has 
removed him from this prospective field of 
work, 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 25 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line. 


Ladies send 25 cents to Strawbridge and 
Clothier, 8th and MarketSts., Phila., and re- 
ceive the Fashion Quarterly till 1883. New 
music and 1,000 engravings each number. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
LEMONADE. Dr. C. C. OLMSTEAD, 
Milwaukee, Wis., says: “I use several 
bottles in my family, annually, 
ade’; I prize it highly.” 


as ‘lemon- 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Golden Rule, Boston, Mass., on trial to 
ee of the Sunday School Times to Jan. for 25 cts. 


e Representative Piano Manufacturers. 
Pree New York Observer.] Wm. KNABE & Co.— 
his firm is one of the oldest in the country. Their 
growth has been solid and steady, not an ephemeral 
pa er oe and their poe. therefore, unsur- 
wu They have relied upon the 
real onl of their Testramente, and avoided all Clap- 
‘Trap ane Aas a: The outcome is a business whose 
firm and “ange is, pret rosperity is unequaled. The relative 
value of Piance retty well oll 2 ote but a few brief 
words about the “ KNABE 1 be of interest. The 
Tone combines Jet) and Fehness, with sweetness 
and purity, and evenness through the entirescale. With 
so elastic a Touch that the player can bring out the 
sotto expressions without Phe pedals. In another 

ey, _ this Piano is especially supreme—tenacit 

of holding Tune. Evidense < of this is found in their 
extensive use in conservatories, where the severest of 
all tests is applied. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
Dr. bd ges 14 8 Mil. School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. For 
Business or Coll Special attention to English Stu- 
dies. Pupils from all parts of U.S. Send for circular. 


CLASSICAL, Bhd ti aes 
Re-opened Sept. isth. J.W.FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 
Home School for Young Ladies. Tenth year begins 
Sept. 19, 1882, at 4035 San ot ee West 
J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 
BOSTON Scho OF ORATORY. 
ULL course TWO YEARS; shorter. course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of if, sestene and a complete 


coment of . ht .eymnceen Term begins Oct. 5. aan 
cation 


t St. to 
5th, a4 10 to sit A. A.M. For catalogues a 
R. R, ty at Prin. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Has accomplished igetreotese, ample cabinets. 
es, in a locati 


bp 2 way caperior facili on of un- 
rivaled beauty. Address 


Rev. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


for both sexes, at Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, oO. 
Classes in all Academy 


and bo oe Studies. 

Instruction the best. Ex —" the lowest. Over 1,300 

stud ents. Terms open ew April 4 Sept.’ p+ ae 
endar sent free by T. MARSH, Sec’y. 


























OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
College ma ment. Full corps of first-class in- 
structors in Theory, Voice Culture, Piano, Organ, 
Stringed Instruments, etc. 
Class or we lessons, as 

referred. Address 

nor. F. Bs RICE, Director. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all cupegtmeonts, Tair umental and Vocal, 
under the pon Ra fessors, in classes and private. 


Low rates. Collateral ad Van 
G ne goes else 
be obtained 


in the country. neeonte mer © —_ pursue their studies 
in connect aed in al 

branches, ee and higher, in- 

cluding Sciences, Mathematics Eng- 

lish Literature, age rn fa med Political no- 


e best native 





¢ Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory 
Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, and Opera, e course of 
inte is systematic and thorough. 8. R. Kelley, 


FINE ARTS Drawing, Painting, Modeling 
* and China Painting, and Paint- 
ing from Life in Ol one Water Colors, under MARY 
CARTER, og Briggs and others. WALTER 
SMITH, Princi 
‘SIC CULTURE taught by a practical 
lady teacher, who thoroughly un- 
derstands”the science. Classes for ladies, also for 
is, with special care to their growing needs, 
Classes for ae under best teach- 


ers, for $5.00 r twenty lessons. Ad- 
vanced classes at $15 and $20. Also, ns on all 
Orchestral and Band Instruments. 


ee for lady students, Rooms, 
Board, and Instruction in the elegantly furnished 
Director, Preceptress, ent 8 
sician, Superintendent of Ph Cul- 
ture, Physician, and B Saeren, reside in the Wilding. in 
the very heart of Boston accommodations for 
3000 lady and tlemen svadents. 


LAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, Franklin Square, 
Boston. E. TOURJEE, Director, 








GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





Conclusion of the 65th Volume. 


NEW SERIAL STORY 
by 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


(Neo. 390) 
FOR NOVEMBER 
CONTAINS: 


Reverie, 
Frontispiece, drawn by WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON; 


Early Quakers in England and Pennsylvania, 

By Howarkp PYLE, apropos of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of William Penn's landing at New Castle. 
With Eleven Illustrations from the author’s draw- 
ings; 


Pordenone, 
A Poem, by W. D. Howertts. Illustrated; 


Across Lots, 
By WILLIAM HAMILTON GrBson, With Thirteen Il- 
lustrations from the author’s drawings; 


Two Poems by Herrick, 
Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY; 


Southern California.—Iil., 
By Wrrrt1aM Henry BisHop. A description of the 
San Joaquin Valley. With Thirteen Illustrations; 


The Home of the Doones, 
By KaTE HILLARD. A description of the South Devon 
Coast as associated with R. D. Blackmore’s celebrated 
romance, ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” Illustrated; 


The Bride’s Toilette, 


A Poem, by ELLEN Mackay Hurcuryson. Illus- 


trated; _- 
Autumn Sketches, 
October reminiscences of Manchester-by-the-Sea 
(Massachusetts), by ALice G. Howx. Lllustrated; 


The Vertical Railway, 


By W. SLOANE KENNEDY. Illustrated; 


For the Major, , 
A new Serial Novel by ConsTANCE FENIMORE WOOL- 
son, the author of “ Anne.” Illustrated; 


Shandon Bells, 


A Novel, by W1tt1aM Back. Lllustrated: 


Virginia in the Colonial Period, 
A Social and Political Study, by Jonw Fisk; 


The Problem of Living in New York, 


By JunrUs HENRI BROWNE; 


Short Stories : 
THE DOCTOR'S HOUSE, by Lizzrz W. CHAMPNEY; 
HOW ALUMINIUM WON THE GRAND PRIX, 
by WILuIaM B, GREENE; 
Poems 
By WILL CARLETON, JAMES BURKE, HARRISON RoB- 
ERTSON, JULIET C. MaRsH, and HoRaTIO NELSON 
POWERS; a 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The Plea of Reactionists.—Mrs. Kemble and Mrs. 
Langtry.—English Criticism of America.—The [l- 
lumination of Wealth ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


‘Editor’s Drawer. 

Bits from Burlington (R. J. BuRpDETTE).—Candor 
(H. C. BUNNER).—Revised Anecdotes (G. T. Lani- 
GAN).—To Miss M. E. A. Fereuson (H.C. BUNNER). 
—Anecdotes.—True Honors. (BesstE CHANDLER). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 














HARPER’S MAGAZINE. eweeeembPer Year $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEK LY............ccsccocsseneeese 9 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR “a 4.00 
The THREE above publications............ 7 10.00 
Any TWO above ad . 7.00 


HARPER'S YOUNG aie tS ce bed 1.50 


HARPER'S MAGAZIN pene bs 5.00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers).................. ret 10.00 
Index to Harper’ Magazine V ols. 1 to 60. 8vo, 

Re iaithisiacnonnsensavenlaficaniiies 4.00 





Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to HARPER & BRoTHERs. 
Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 Numbers, $10.00. 








a@° HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





OUR LATEST 


), SUPE 


Ward. and Drummond's Christmas Carols 


FOR 1882. Six bright and sparklin; leces. 00 
per 100 copies; samples, scone Huh October ik 


Our Carols for 1879, i880, and 1881. 
At $1.00 per hundred copies each year. 
The Children’s Messiah. 
A Responsive Musical Service for Christmas. Fills 


a long-felt want for a full service. 100; 
sam) , 5 cents, Por 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1883. 


32 pages, enclosed in a handsome ne ge hed cover. 
engraved expressly for us. §2.00 pe . ’ 











Ward’s Improved Sabbath-school Money En- 
VELOPE. For keeping class collections. Arranged 
for one year, Cloth-lined. The most practical en- 
velope in use, 50 cents pér dozen. 





Superintendent’s Pocket Record Book. 


For keeping condensed history of the school for one 
year; including the mames and addresses of th 
whole school. Price 75 cents. 





Plain Uses of the Blackboard. 
By Rev. W. F. Crafts, A.M. Contetntnn, upwards of 
2 pen we for all occasio th a second 
me Teaghi n the In- 
Class, voy Mrs. ‘coun. Eve 


i 
superintendent 
and teacher s at have a copy the book. lvol., 
12mo, pp. 360. 





Sunday-school Speaker. 


A collection of Pieces for 8. S. Concerts, by Augusta 
Cheeny. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 30 certs. My 





Superintendent’s Infant Class and Bible Class 
TEACHERS’ POCKET ROLL BOOKS. For keep- 


ing the attendance. — each 30 cents. 
Texts of Sermons. 


For children to record their pastor’s texts each Sun- 
day. Price, 5 cents. 





Spatial attention given 2. orders Every- 
the Sunday-se Sabectiptinee received 


ng in 
‘or all the pm teered igen ome Lesson heips of 
every description. We deal exclusively in Sunday- 
school books and supplies, Recping our stock full and 
complete in every detail. Make one bill with us for 
all your needs and thus save time, trouble, and ex- 
pense. Our prices are the lowest. Write, or give usa 


WARD & DRUMMOND. 


Successors to U. D. Ward, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 


—_—— 





P.8.—We can furnish anything in the 8.8. line you 
may see advertised in the Sunday School Times. . 


New S. S. Cards, 


PICTURES FROM PALESTINE. A 
series of six views from the Holy Land, with 
floral border, texts, and verses of hymns. Six 
cards, 64 by 44 inches. 30 cents. 

WORDS OF THE WISE. packet of cle- 


gant roses in vases, with texts from the wise 

men of the Bible. Order No. 40. Twelve 

eards, 53 by 4inches. 30 cents. 
“OVERCOMES” OF THE BIBLE. 


Charming floral desigus, with texts as indicated 
by the title. 12 texts. Order No. 41. Twelve 
cards, 54 by 3 inches. 25 cents. 

WORDS OF STRENGTH. 4 packet 


of twelve eards from original designs, with 
Seripture selections. Order No. 42. Twelve 
cards, 5 by 34 inches. 25 cents. 

WORDS OF TRUTH. 4 packet of vases 


with flowers from original designs, with texts. 
12 texts. Order No. 43. Twelve cards, 5 by 4 
inches. 25 cents. 


Send for Catalogue of S. S. Cards. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton; 1512 Chestnut §t., Philadelphia ; 75 State 
St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave., Chicago ; 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 

“ Our effort has been to have Sunday-school library 
books classified and described according to their contents. 
If any one knows what is in a book let him tell us about 
it.”"—The 8. 8S. Times, Aug. 26, ’82. 

Send and get a descriptive catalogue of our 
No. 6 Library, which will give you a brief out- 
line of contents of 50 first-class Sunday-school 
books—and enable you to judge for yourselves 
whether they are adapted to your school. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 

















SYMBOL GIETS a..?¥ rahe tiene 


Sr ee touin Ave, Mow ‘ork o 


HaRhY ANGELL & 


“THE KEYSTONE ps6.” 


READY IN TWO WEEKS. 


NORMAL SYSTEM OF VOICE TRAINING. 


Comprising 
A series of over 80 lessons in the treatment of 
the voice, both for singing, speaking, and 
reading. 

It is just the book for Clergy men, Lawyers, Doc- 
tors, and Teachers, and all who are desirous of 
improving their voice. These lessons are 80 simple 
that they can be studied by any one. Not only do they 
improve the untrained voice, but are also of great ad- 
vantage to those who have lost their power of singing 
or speaking through hoarseness or other defect. They 
are equal to those usually sent by mail at the price 
of $1.00 each, or $60.00 4 set. The price of the 
dook is only $2.00, and gives the full course in 
voice culture and vocal defects. An important 
chapter is also added relating to Sunday-school and 
congregational singing, and “ Position in Singing.” 

A specimen lesson, with prospectus, will be mailed 
Sree to any address. 


W. H. Geistweit, Publisher, 706 Chestnut St., oe Pa. 
ta 
This Is sate OF. VER SA,” since Dickens 


vrorhia book se eatest literary success of the day. 
Humorous, Loy ete ro dpwtny — London Reader. 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


Be sure an get i Oplivie & Co.'s edition, as it is the best 
and chea all dealers, or mailed, on receipt 
of price. : 


OGILVIE & £9. Publishers, 
Rose Street, New York, 


wan @ 
3 MONTHS 25 CTS. uf. ean Stent Por 








of GarR- 

FIELD an and LINncoun. “The Contributor 3S. S. Notes 
'—Saiem Post. “ It is.one of the on 
religious gk oe osama’? Depart- 


cae for Brilliant wr 
everyE CONTRIBUTOR, Boston. 


CHRISTMAS "882 
ez MUSIC 


immanuel. 
A new Cantata W. Howarp Doan», excels In 
appropciate | ez and Recitations for “Christmas 


$20 per 100 copies; 25 Cents each by Mail. 
God. 














lepages of bongs ahd ser peare Belections eapecially 
ure ons 
ee for Svicapan Christmas times. Saaily 
ered with fine effect. 
*°o4 per 100 Copies; 5 Cents each by Mail. 
Christmas Annual No. 13. 


sane Carols by Messrs. Lowry, DOANE, Man, 


$3 per 100 Copies; 4 cents each by Mail. 


mw Ali of the above are New; the set will be sent 
for examination on receipt of cents. U.S. Postage 
stamps will be received. 


&@ A full Catalogue of our Christmas Crntatas, Ser- 
tees, Carols and Anthems, ser sent free’on application, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 





Here, at last, we have nearly all the world fam 
universally sung and whistled melodies, in in 
one book. 100 Ballads ar and Plantati ive Some, 
with pee at Home, Old This number 
“Old Folks at Home, “Old Ken Home,” “ Zip 
Coon,” “ Nell “ Golden 


BER hight” mat pies ean ye 


$2, plain. $2.50, cloth, $3, gilt. 





How To PRACTISE, by A. M. Posie isa coptial Lap 





guide book for ers and scho and 6 
Ae teacher will like to have. ea 
for cents. 
The Musical Favorite. Wiscii 


Sones are the latest additions to Hn ctefal g Ib ome 
Musical Library,” have more than 200 mind, and Bt 
sheet music size, are handsomely — and L. 4 
great deal of music for a moderate 
THE MUSICAL FAVORITE con ns Pek i —_ 
h of 3to4 es 


Peniieme didncuice: st ter tae wnaeh sposers, 
medium culty, e mm com 
bv Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Bl Take.” Wilson, Soh 
Aubert, Lamothe, ee, in all 38 
$2, plain. $2.50, cloth. $3, gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


i882 HULL'S {382 
Christmas Annual 


SIX BEAUTIFUL CAROLS 
Only $2 Per Hundred, 


By mail. postage included, 5 cents each; % 
cents per dozen ; $2.20 per hundred. 


NOW READY! TRY IT! 
ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, 


LYON&HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 























Minstrel Songs. Old and New. . 
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GOOD BOOKS 


For “Our Boys and Girls.” 


30,000 OF LAST YEAR’S VOLUME SOLD. 
The Most Elegant Book for Children ever Published. 
OUR LITTLE ONES. 

(Second Series.) 
sot Risorcan apna, a eontripatone by of by emt 


"nent American 


aa “author Felgen 








INSIDE AND OUT, Is 
Unapproached in England or America. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ TROPHIES OF TRAVEL. 


WITH THE YOUNG AMERICANS IN THE LAND OF THE 
BISING SUN. 


THE WONDERFUL CITY OF TOKIO; 


Or, Further A of the Jowett Family 
: and Their a ieee 


"Yupan, Epwarp Me My Peete th eb ites in 


Ua The 
}—  . mace a Seo it, Cloth, black 
gold, $2.50. 

pipcidh here tests #tpeem Pouch 


pda hy k >; i wonterte, 3S 


FULLY EQUAL TO ANP UNIFORM WITH THE SUCCESS 
OF Last YEAR. 


YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN; 


Or, The Adventures of the Jewett Family and 
Their Friend Oto Nambe. 
Gresy. With we full- 


voy Fushe inches. 
malar Tovalice a ioe lack 
stylenty one who Pos LI dy tf J 
trades o hind, and 


By Epw. 


OUR BOYS IN INDIA. 


The Wanderings of Two Young Americans 
in Hindostan, with their Exciting Ad- 
ventures in the Tames Rivers 
and Wild ogee gS 


RRY aes Fr rie) pd 
ee VO. Tx AON 
Somenaaes x 

ent e 





‘DRIFTING ROUND THE WORLD. 
A Bey’s Adventures by Land and Sea. 


By Cart. CHarues W. Hatt.’ Author of “ Adrift in 
Ay Fields,” “The Great "ete. With 
Saakareus full: and eine 


Sihacens cores e hg er £2.80, 


fang nis wa who is 
taken to feuland his wande igs through Scotian, 
Al iS tolsa Spanisese te is quiet home ~3 
Fall of information and adventure 
Now Hngiand, “Pua 
a@@’These four boo with To 
pe ep 
very rare one who can 


not be Feaditg of ether o€ ea ty fo'auish tt 


THE FAVORITES IN A NEW DUES, 
RIVERDALE STORY BOOKS. 
ay qv Opric. 13 vola., illustrated. 2% cents per 


que erchant, 
suit Me ee Cresce, Jr. 
Bi we The Gold rhteabie 


a nna Oe pate tee Oe Se 
Ree eee “cae © i'eeason by the dat 


Rove be been naeny pamress the addition 

of many new pictures. in a most 

are ing and paw ne My - \sveliest and 
covers, Each having a 


teristic cover. 
N 


panne more than rhe a acdition of ay a ve A non iit 
ks. They are as handsome 0 Christmas card, 


at only 
will make be 


See re os ats 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 
on rScelpt of prise. Illustrated Holiday 
mafied free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
\ BOSTON. 








Bible Land Photographs. 


these actually eg oes es, thers it has been dfealt for Bible tu 
But now, new Stereoscopic views 

res epee a 

oat 4 Cee} eae = Sint 

also snexjericnced B SeSepsstooi 








recentl. ex 

estine, and fiaxen i a atte 
Wilson, while Bible student and 
teacher, and he 


vi rence tere ee =: asi oe their o capations, thelr aneaaie of hives: che, 
ews are man of the << > 0 r occu) e 
Never before hae this e people Siete conn coueding studiously and systematicall 


Mr. Wilson duri as ground been brave he winter and spring o 
zee views in Palestine a near] mt . of scri interest, from Beer- 
ba in the south, to Damascus and Baal sek in i e Be See. Sinaitic views cover the route ofthe 


Israelites from Suez to Mount Binal: from M 


Sinai to Mount Hor, includ: Mount Seir; Petra 
views pas of Edom); yk 


; and from Mount Hor to the 5 of the Promised 4d. In Egypt the 

>, Case, Port Said, Ismailia, be and one thousand miles along 

races the most most picturesque an rtions of its subject; and in 

Photog raphe fil fini ee; se" pictures are unsurpassed, py om ave atalene giving prices at which 
to any address, will be sent free upon catie 


nD. 

That shespetesoaneenie views may be brought to the 

= of Sunday-school superintendents and 

° ~ fo all others, —— are wanted in yd 

city and tn snd town. A libe — will be 

allowed them, and their work will be both useful an oy giving rms to agents 
wil upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. en entirely fresh field is o a. Nothing of 
nd hese ever been offered by agents before. The best season of the a for tee these photo- 
eee is close at hand. Nothing more desirable can be had for Christmas p to pastors, superin- 
ae, Sincey 8 ot —— ery Sunday-school that can afford it should. at Sieast have a full set 

‘eninsula of Sinai and of Palestine. 

an AGENT'S OurFit—to an ay one one desiring to act as agent, we will send half a dozen choice views 
stereoscope upon receipt 50. This will enable a canvasser to show the pictures to good 


da 
po wht It will, of course, 4 understood that this outfit is offered at this price only to those who, 
when ordering, intend to become agents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Gen’! Agent, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PURGATORY: rated P 


illustrated Papers 
Doctrinally, Practically, and 


For Sunday-Schools 
FOR 1883. 
The Bin yet Werlé wal 
Historically Opened, | Susrsieseareden. se Se per ares more, 
them. You om A Tne YouTnH’s WORLD mailed to 
By WM. BARROWS, D.D., with an Intro- or more, for Sunday schools rn 
duetion by A. MCKENZIE, D.D. A thorough | ee oe ena vee eee fi 
and scholarly discussion of this doctrine, so 
fundamental in the Roman Catholic scheme of 


religion, Large 12mo. 238 pp. $1.25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, | =: 


150 Nassau St., New York. 








¢, Sanday Bi Hour, the new illustrated Ny 

Understand a _ love ng Bible. mill be be of the Repl Guns 

1 aT fK led set- 

ys ames pre tansrer. a0 e Enews: e ig he 
in ’s world of nature grace; 2 a 


wer a cuter, re to 
ear, or 2ec. oe q w or aie } mrs 
y' go 


The Picture World for the Little Peo 





The Latest Sunday Morning Sermons. are are young chil Lmoncegee sess share 
' where five copies or more are sent to one 
Rev. C. H. SPURGEON 


These Papers, of course, are circulated mainly 
through Sunday-schools ; but ns not able thus to 
ve the whole five mailed direct to 


get them can 
nat DR. ‘ALMAGE, their home address for $1.00 How else cana dollar 
ov: Portrait T cteome 5 Emitent bring so much of comfort, information and real help 
| a ae yay ome to parents and children ? "Please order at once. Spe- 
ot Unfutalied tata Ap Ay ve te BALD a sede Paahag Serial Serial cimens sent free. 





AND SIG 1S 0 ROBERT RAIKES LIBRARIES, 
“Ada HE | HE WaANAGER, Tay Fa wsecNew York. | these in the Wobert atker Libraries of which three 


procured from all Newsdeale:s sets have been by the 4 
School Union? 


bilshed by. the “American ‘Mnday 
SOUVENIR FREE. | cntatnirg.nest 2.09 pases, and, te three gots con | Intro 





y earl for the gift con covers the postage. 
wa | gist cree tose at, AMERICAN, — 
eterna tae card Inquiry UNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
10 Bible House, New York. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


SCowrenrawarrs Ate: thee a “HOUSE, 
St., New York; 
_ Or, 404 to 412 Puiton 8 St., Brook 


JESiAN ALTEN'S WIFE 
Ti = 


H 0 Le The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
IDAY having first appeared in The Sunday School 

yaiss se miquarps Ec pot 5 A Bend for eirgulara sold | Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
wee tarefond: tentese, vo American Publis Shing So-s | for the convenience of schools which may de- 


sire to use them : 
Wa AT C AN WE S AY THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 


WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
t you to subscribe, cr canvass for our 


Beaatifa child's magazine, PICTURE GAL- | A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
LERY 75c @ yeur. Now established nearly 





























S. years. Each month it Beautiful BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
ne saree. Rymes and Stories Hoone but will BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

a subseribe oF or get ot = 4 of ten and make | CONSECRATION. 

t 

es" ENGRA gramp, for copy, | FAITH. 

ashington St., Chicago, Ml. TRUST. 

“Blessed is the man whe prepares 8 pleasure for a child.” HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

PRAISE GOD. 


THE: NEW: TOY. 


Little Corral TOY "PISTOL. 


) Every Bo y and Cirl tee nt ee one. 
post paid. erat ne ae Be Bi 


ON ONE LEAF. 


AN ORDER OF SERVICE, 

OPENING HYMNS. 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

A RESPONSIVE REVIEW EXERCISE. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
memes for oe — t a » and are | gg- FRIENDS! Ifyou are in any way interested tn 
printed on one A ey can be used in any 
school. Price; 75 cents per hundred copies. SEES © OR miaureences 
Gent ‘by mail without cost of postage to the | MONTEY ences 
purchaser. Address, 


Sxtnry dike 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, Culsare. 
725 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia Biase sedan sate ot | FREE 


SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE NAMES OF OUB LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 





extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








be better thanever. If 
you vriien for into the portfolio where the 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 








BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“ WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


NOBODY, a story, 12mo. $1.75 
Uniform with : 

Desire, 12mo. - - 1.75 

e End ofa Coil, 12mo. - 175 

The Letier of Credit, 12mo. 1.75 


God’s Light on Dark Clouds. 
By Tuo. L. Cuytzes, D.D.,of B’klyn. .75 


Moses and the Prophets. 

A Review of Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH and 
Dr. A. KUENEN. By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 
D.D., of Princeton. 12mo. - . $1.50 











Robert Carter and Brothers, 
‘ 630 Broadway, New York. 


Any of the are sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 





LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. Wm. Hanna. 


A new edition of this most valuable book 
from the original plates, with all the illustra- 
tions by Dore. Printed on good paper, and 
well bound in cloth. Large 8vo. 862 pp. 
20 cuts. $1.50. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 75 State 
St., Rochester ; 153 Wabash Ave., Chicago ; 757 
Market St., San Francisco. 








AS! WARTED 1 + the Best and Fastest sell- 
ing Pictor Bibles. Prices reduced 33 
per cent. arsoxss Ponsiamtere Co., Phila., Pa. 


Salesmen Wanted. Seay and cxpenses, 

W. STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New York. 

‘CHEAPEST BIBLES ES 2250 ‘ntssrations fe 

gestae Peat actos Now Teves AGENTS WANTED 

no | A eee WANTED for ——e Best and Fastest test selling 
rial Books 


Picto: and Bibles. Prices red 
cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phitadelp 














for handsome illustrated stand. 
AGENTS Want variery: BOOKS & Bibles 
ym pris, selling fast; everywhere ; Liberal te 
Garretson & Co.. 65 N. Fourth St.. “Pniiaciele hia. Pa 





i ug gur New ik Hous: SUSEHOLD ae 


LATEO ma ites rao 
$1.50. Domentic Seale Co., Cin 


EAVEN. 400 best rs. Prose an 
Entroduetion Sy $2, Guyler, D DD. This e 
Revised. tire new 
~~ wal Pages aa added. 3 rk aut - $2.75. On 
Bis, Bil month to 
agents. "s. “TREA Pub., New York. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS! 


To capable persons to canvass Business Men for a 


New Summary Account Book. 


It sells everywhere. En ic parties are 
now making to = . ot A few more 
canvassers wanted in unoccupied territory. For terms 
and all particulars, with specimen sheet showing plan 
of the book 

‘H.W. PAMPHILON, Publisher, 
30 Bo street, New York. 


de DoD AGENTS: AGENTS! 
THIR' THREE new book, jt YEARS AM ona 


‘OUR WILD IND D INDIANS. 


ou. 
Sun. SuenMAN, ” I thetrated 
Shes 10 £ sand i ibe fate 
mts a’ 
GEL Eth thownd iret clase’ AGENTS WaNTeD. 
and Terms Send ctreulars 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON & ti 


AGENTS WANTED ! af8 Si bibx 
TREASURY + SONG 
Eepiorad Peee at bong Mera He 
here plicit 


D. 
@ A. Polis, b. It is @ eraind cha rosin 














HUBBARD BROS. OR. ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 









THE BEST 
Artisle 
for nts 


hac tad Fob 
Sorte 


mail its Fal iv 


Cnicage.. 
CAN BE SEEN IN THE’ 
DARKEST ROOM. 
No more groping around inthe 


dark upsetting tucniture, breaking ornaments, bruising the 
shins, and losing your temper while looking for a match. 
Sample Wc. One doz. 75c. BALTIMORE Saeere 
AGENCY No 8 E. Lombard St. har ee 


LT Aa Sir 
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The Sunday School Times. 


Whether the teachers of your Sunday-school have or have not yet used The Sunday School Times, they should not fail to secure its help for 1883. The plans 
of the paper for the new year are such as will make it a necessity to Sunday-school teachers who would have the best help for their work. 

The critical notes on the New Testament lessons will be written by Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale SS of the American 9 of New Testa- 
ment Revisers; while those on the Old Testament lessons will be written by Professor William H. Green, Chai of the American Company of Old Testament 
Revisers. The other regular departments of lesson helps, such as The Lesson Surroundings, Bible Lights on the Lessons, Illustrative Applications, Teaching Hints, 
Hints for the Primary Teacher, Orientalisms of the Lessons, etc., will each be conducted by the person most skilled in treating that particular phase of leason study. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The subscription rates are as follows: From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten 
to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty copies or over, $1.00 each. Subscriptions can be made for three or six months at the same proportionate rate. To the person 
forming, at these regular club rates, a Se ee ee ee The for a club, when it is so desired, will be sent to the 
separate individual addresses of its members, thus relieving the person who gets up a club task of di ting them. It is intended that the papers for a club 
shall all go to one post-office :—when, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail matter from one post-office, and others of the same school get theirs 
from another post-office, the papers will be sent to the two or more offices, if desired. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of enon Spe ca 
teachers, are shut out from the possibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it give to 
such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the low rate of 
one dollar copy a year. The new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the # ony be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of copies ordered in the 
club is not less than the full number of teachers in thé school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, and therefore need but one 
paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE tn making up the number for a club. 

If a school is kept open during Oe Oe ee eee a oe ‘or three months or more at the same i rate. If, for instance, a 
school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday | Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 for six months. 
Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 

SPECIMENS FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs we will send to any pastor, superintendent, or teacher, as many copies of any one issue of the 
paper as may be needed to enable the entire force of teachers to examine it. _ ’ 

A FOUR WEEKS’ PLAN.—If a more thorough examination of the is desired than can be had through receiving specimen copies of a single issue, 
the publisher will send (in packages to one address) Ga} teunhes of caplin, coil weak, foe fur weokreill, ah Gan sels of Uighh Gauls par wapy. Ten copies 
thus cost eighty cents for four weeks. 


; , An increasing! My rfocege ty ag Menor yaar omg that it is wisest to secure for © 

About the Scholars Quarterly _—their scholars the best help that can be obtained. Such teachers are glad to find in The Scholars’ 

" Quarterly many attractive helps that cannot be had elsewhere, and they are quite willing to pay 

the price necessary to secure them, even though it be somewhat higher than that of other lesson publications. The Scholars’ Quarterly costs 25 cents a year, or $25.00 

for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. Subscriptions are taken for or six months at the yearly 

pote; under if. conted; ues aieshiied, goveh, eonte endl To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents ; 

for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50 ; three months, 63 cents. seven cents for a specimen copy. 

TO INTRODUCE [T.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will it to you on trial, for one 

p erb Eimly a alg whaguilts yy eter a pig im Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarter € avg tes emma 
ool Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 ‘Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do YOUR OWN STAMPING The Bible and its Stud 

ceaerece=s| WINTER FABRICS, Coos 

mio PARKER & C0.,2.Gentral ave, Lynn, Mass . LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 
WirnourGuarce Jersey Cloths, English Stockinets, Sealskin | + sonst intr in the serie of artiste 


ees eaters Cloths, Winter Cloakings, Dress Cloths, | isest teropean and American writers to the 


































money. . ’ ’ issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
AESANESR.S AunRLIoNSCP- Silk Plushes, Gentlemen’s and Boys ber 18,1879, led to their reise in form con- 
from Sb Meccand Hemetioaainn = 2 , : ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 


fect fit guaranteed. $1.15 by mail, or 6 by Our Importations and Purchases have been so carefully selected and extensive that we are | best methods of using the Bible itself and the 

express for $6.00. enabled to offer assortments of rare excellence. various helps to its right understanding, have 

_ Send stamp for 16 heat | reakcone Dress Cloths from $1.00 to $1.20 (54 inches wide), in new colors and new mixtures. French | been collected under the title of The Bible and 

tons, or Te, or a A , Elastique, Tricote, Amazon, and Serge Cloths for elegant costumes. Black, Blue, Green, Brown, | its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 

J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. and Olive Jersey Cloths in several grades. Subdued hues of Garnet, Brown, Green, Olive, and | phlet. 

Bronze French Cloakings. Rich hues of Scarlet, Brown, Ochre, Green, and Bronze in Imported 

Paso Ba Mb eg nl Cloths for children’s garments. Black, Silk, and Worsted Face Cloakings, with wool fur backs, CONTENTS. 

pools, Eig Almas. Tarme, Ae pee | in handsome designs. Sealskin Cloths and Silk Plushes for Garments and Trimmings and | V™¥ STUDY FAR BEBUN. a sears, D.D., LID. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cieeinasti. 0. | Gentlemen’s Textures, of late styles, in abundant variety. IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 

MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


mura sereres (SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., |r En 


CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BI ? 
and other bells; also Chimes 


BLE? 
MENEELY & (8., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. CLOTH HOUSE, eORIFTURE EXPLAINING oquIPEORE 
THE LONDON HEARING HORN MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 


HE LONDON?’ is one of the BNET ERR MG RENIN Sth tad La igen 
Most and Sma 'test - 









































= — prom ———-== | HELPS To BIBLE STUDY. 
eo tees “r was cate Mustrated Catalogue. NeTPR Automatic Cabinet. Play any Tuna, HOW.TO-USECOMMENTARIES. ieee 
= Eat brass - p.ated the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
| ~—s unpelbed ver the sliver. re AND VIEWS Gloucester and Bristol. 


an ivory tip for the ear. Persons pur- 
; can’ return them if they 40 not 
For sale, 


& CO. 
728 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[2 CHOICEROSES 


12 strong CONCORD Grape Vines, for Fall planting, 
by mail, postpaid, $1. Premiums with order. Satis. 
faction guaran’ Order now. WM. B. , Cham. 
dersburg Nurseries, Chambersburg, Pa. Mention paper 


LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 


PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


rove 
and retail yy the 
ISAAC 8. 











és, 1 NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
ble than an ORGAN =e T —_ “Ts is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
FORTE. Before you make a o- every teacher of the Holy Rgcord.”—Zion's Heraid, 
car. UE ‘sh “ A valuable little book.” —The Advance, Chicago, Di. 


“These subjects are d by the most learned 
Frespeteats of the times, and poe im a small com- 


amount of valuable readi matter.” — 
American Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“A valuable help to the intoligest use of ‘ea 
Morning ‘Star, Dover, N. — 


hy Ai 





BARLOW’S Taq Feet Wass Bivx. 
INDIGO BLUE BS WICTRERGER | P Prop. 











Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 














1 : 
The Largest Organ and Piano Establishment in Existence.” por arta) 080 ay Five or more copies, 15 

[) SB the Order of Service, Scholars other manufactories read “ cents each. Address, 

Ugo iaegatin ates om af We conta per . "s you read “FISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELOOME.” JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








725 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION... 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times. en weekly 
et rates, which include postage. 














st ‘aa! >) COPIER cesses <ppitaenageclagaaane igbeurainee ~»f2.00 each, 
to 8 copies. be 4 
“ 0 to 19 copies 12% * 
2 copies or more lo O* 
The on each paper shows up to what date 
@ subscriber has patd. me yor vee oy ely ig dated 


tion, unless a renewal Sor same is received, 
Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 


for he time of their subscriptions, 
@ papers for a club, whether Cy: Ae in a = poueney 
to one address, or sent separate tely 
the aa lB, will be discontinued at ne eapuion 2 of 1 ane 
subseriptio: 
“gubecriberk asking to have the i serps Hl Ms A Da 
changed should be careful to name not © 
office to which they wish it sent, but vy Ang’ one to 
whicb it has been sent. All addresses should ineinde 
both county and state. 
Any person willing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not beiure been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the pecen to whom the paper or 
papers! have heretofore 
ribers wishing to we The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


——— 


THE WEEKLY LESSON CHAP, A separate leaf for 
every ange in the yea 
i” copies, one month Ss 


7. 
Orders not taken 








ey others f00 100 ‘copies ah, seh Pate. 
for less than one calendar mo month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 


sons for three months, with co map, beautiful 
= pom appropriate fpusie, etc., ete. 
00 copies, one year (fo 


r quarters)... .-.$25.00 
Single copy, one year (four quarters a 

10) copies, three months (one quarte 
Under 10 copies, three months, each... 


THE QUESTION LEAF. “A wre leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on wri paper, end requiring 
written ys ve to questions on the lesso’ 

100 co; copl es, one month 











seeeeeeeeneneeste es seecens 


T ear $9.60. 
Less than 100 copies at same rate, O-ders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Meer, Hodder and Stonghton, 27 Paternoster 
ndon, E. C., will send the Américan ayy = 
Brita to t free, fo 1 Seees 


woos nce, 
feapence, 


kid J ioe td lines to os ea, aah r- 
cents per ne each inse: 
tion, whetheg for one mt 
months of vember ng 
months Lande be’ ong a large extra tra circulation, ti ther 
with a lange ex for its columns, 
pe poy line, Advertise- 


ments ni earl Y the year, but running 
through Novi ember ai , will be c at 
e incr 4 nt nine issues for mths. 
he rate a! Reading otices {bourgecis type, ae) 


in the Business Depa ws a .00 per coun 
line for each inserto Notices (eould 
ate 50 cents per line ene te feeectewas ——— 
fecenperning 6 Subscriptions or adv ments 
should be address: 


JOHN D. “WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIAMONDS 


N..W. Cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(ESTABLISHED 1848) 
Oper ae eas mounted Solitaire Diamond Ear- 


? up, and will send them by 
idle hy OF QO, er subject to inspection. 


GOODS SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF 
REFERENCE, 


DIAMOND 


ou Tho Best Dyes Ever Mana. 


na a Giclee 


B ears. ty Cardinal nat ited 
Bice Seat Bee ‘and 20 other 















have never 
ted. Sold 








*Sthol se == 
swings 20 inches 
tilting table for inlaying. Boxed 
tight, strong, and reliable. Light 
and still running. Sent by ex- 
pressor freighton receipt of $1.50. 
Club rates, 5 for $6. Where I 
have no agents, address H. L. 
BEACH, Montrose, Susq. Co., Pa. 


Established 1858. 
KEYSTONE SLATE AND BOAPSTONE WORKS 





SUNT MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful #, end all — Slate and 
Boapstone Work on hand or made make bedhane, pee. 8. MILLER 


BRO. Mane facta Office and ey 1sl0 Ridge 
phy ‘eS ae hh T2tt'and }a18 Spring a oe ed 


Lowest prices ever known 

on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles. & Revolvers. 
OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 
ol seeetly reduced price. 
ites for Res New 


P. POWELL &S0N, 888 Main Sir ota opts i 





















bey hy A WEATHERBE TO-MORROW 





$ GLASS WILL TE D THERMOM. an COMBINED, 

It will detect and indicate cor: a r- . ther 

in advance, it will tell what | ined 0 rere pieces and. ES. 
direction—inval to navi atore. rs can ‘yea tg ta we 

a ding to its predictions. Bases 50 ne goes fe i 

combination. ‘This great WEA T ii ra bie 

most eminent Phy Plane, Prcteacors Py N1 Wii 

and Scientific men of the day to be ihe BEST. 


The Thermometer and ew be gore are pu BEST rx pa +. nished we e, 
with silver plated trimmings, etc. making Mi as well as wre! 
nament. We will send you . sample one, Sivorr 9 to your place, in good 
order, on receipt of $1, or six for $4. Agents are making from 35 to $20 
daily polling them. A trial will convince you. Order at once. Tt: Sells at 
SI Just the thing to sell to farmers, merchants, etc. feosieel e to 
every body. Postage ane aoe 1. in a Sood order, but money pre- 
ferred. wanted ¢ te and terme. 
Address ‘ai — to OsWre TERMOMETER. W RE 
(Largestestablishment of the kind in the wor id) Oa wego.Oswego Co..N.Y. 
We refer tothe Mayor, Postmaster, County Clerk, First abe Second Na- 
be Banks, or an grevinees noe Oswe vialy Xe by 
your ‘ownty a tate plainly, and remit y-order, 
on New York or ete oa. at Lady risk, Bite | 
READ WHAT THE PUBLIC SAT ABOUT IT 
A maT MED LIC BA 0 
I = Pool’s Barometer wake as well as one or costs fifty dollars. You can fely on it 
every time. pr. CHAS. B, ROGERS, Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco. 
Barometer received in good a hy and must say that the Instrument gives perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect. It is neatly made and wonderfully cheap at two dollars. 
Guo, B. PARSONS, M. C. R. R. Office, Detroit, Mich, 
Pool's Barometer has already saved re many times its cost, in foretelling the ‘weather. 
It is a wonderful curiosity and von to ROBERTSON, Milwaukee, Wis. 


perfection. F. 
WARE OF WORTHLESS aE ae. None genuine 
thout our Trade Mark, sy Sivnature of J. A. Poot. on back of Instrument 


as below: “eRAD & col 
: BoE unex & 
instrument warranted Perfect and Reliable. Size 93 inches lon 


ane wi e. If not satisfied on receiving the instrument, return it at once an 
we will refund your money. Please state where you saw our advertisement. 





== | HE 
= WALKER TT CHER 


refunded. Tho 
Best, most Eiielent, and ‘Sercpie’t Washer 1 in the world. 











Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 
bing, Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted one tub to another 
ina moment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 


~_ AGENTS W WANTED poopy ae s,. Beelie $8 0. 


ufacturers’ lowest prico. 
WASHER CO.. Erie, Pr. 





THE UNITED STATES MAIL 
LPNBRED [Tis SEED ay seAu's DOOR 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 












lf You Wish to Save Money and Room, 


Re (Ose s | 


SQUIRES’ 
se Culture 


fe eees (AUTOMATIC SOFA BED, 


resent of Choice and Valuable ROSES Free 


Freatlee on the Ross, TODD. depuetly Oreste all 


THE DINCEE aS. CONARD Co. 
Rose Growers, est Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


HANSEL RASPBERRY 


used either side up. 
A marvel of earliness, Fp te oan 
mg = other men ton Manches- 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 


stay GRAPES Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
“ tt BERRIES. eid 1287 Washington Street, | 9 West 14th Street, 
Currants BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
Send for illustrated circulars. 


LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 


MADE OF CORK. 
SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 


The only genuine article has the word “ LinoLzuM” 
printed’on fie" back of every square yard. 


KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 
4; WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE CORSETS. 








This bed can be all cleaned out and renovated 
as easily as a common bedstead, and mattress 













yy ort stock of Plante of all the 
leading varieties, both ay and old. 
Lovetts Guat Fru 

a wos Aygorrated tee, dts LOW: BET, de sit Raw LS 


‘BEST \ WHEAT 


avo GRAZING LANDS ane rounn on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


wm MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT ; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
HERMANN TROTT, GEN. Lanp Act. 
Mention THis PAPER, St. PAu, MINN. 























enn superiority 
BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING whalebone has induesd 
. ; re) re) bd, use it in all our 
Hy ) Baa iy REWARD 
to any form by a new and novel 


arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORT A. 
BLEand PERFECT FiT. 
TENG corset known. 
Is Approved by the Best 
Physicians. 

For sale by all leading dealers. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50 
Lady Agents wanted. 
Manufactured by 


POY ATMS WAL O- 


Tine "breaiss ben gh of hich te Cone 


wea 
m Price b: w.B 


hal. al, £2.00; Health or 
or Pies DA tary $1.25; 


For sale by leading 


ate ST 


“oR 














Our skilled artisans, by costly experiments, are 
constantly introducing new styles of Organs with 
varied embellishments and improvements. The old- 
established and popular“ ESTEY” is ever new and 
increasingly esteemed. Llustrated Catalogues sent 
free. J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


are certainly best, having been sv 
ORGANS decreed at every Great World’s 

Industrial Competition for Six- 
teen Years; no other American organs having been 
found equal at any. Also cheapest. Style 109; 3° 
octaves; sufficient compass and power, with best quali- 
ty, for popular sacred and secular music in schools or 
families, at oye $22. One hundred other styles 
at $30, $57, $66, $72, $78, $03, $108, $114 to $0 and up. The 
larger styles are wholly unrivaled by any other organs. 
Also for easy payments, New illustrated catalogue free. 


The MASON & HAMLIN 


Organ and Piano Company, 
154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th St., New 
York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 

Builders of Sareeeeh Che — a cay Temple, 

Cincinnati: Church of we dor Comthunion, Phila- 

delphia; and of nearly 1. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for évery part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $00 to 
$1,000, and 3 wards. 

MMITTEES, p nane et Nagin! gf and others, 
are inv ited. to apply to us direct for all information 
conpected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 

RS and specifications furnished on application. 
“Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


Church Organs. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED, & CO., 


Cor. of Cambridge and North Grove Streets, 


oston, Mass, 
Builders of the A mn in the ‘New Oup Sours” 
CHURCH, 


JHRIST CHURCH, Baltimore, St. 
tba) Ph sdelphia, ALL Sarnts’, Worcester, 
FAIRBANKS’ MEMORIAL CHU > Mae a Johns- 
— re. Vt. and many others. Send for 


uaieen ORGANS. 


TE ad ER Re a Se 


Not only equal, but superior, to all others. $50 to $500. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, 


44 E. th ROIT, 
NEW yore. : } sar: { Michigan US A. 
GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 


BUILDERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Of Superior Quality and at All Prices. 
Reputation for EXCELLENCE established. Seud for 
circular, 
2058 Washington Street, Boston. 


BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. "1 free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, O. 























IT PAYS serio. Foussavee Go Cieteiant 6. 
AGENTS WANTED tne test amity 1¢nic- 


Finchine ever rot ‘2. fl knit sp ie = 
oo Te will aio Emit a grout Sariety ot tone 


Ay, variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
} circular and terms to the 4 wombly Knitting 


ime Co., 168 Tremont Street, boston, Muss. 
Agents Wanted for DAYS of the 


SON of MAN. 


Dr. Maron's Great sv meres travel. A ak io 


ha: oo cea yeael ht the old, i 
for ore ‘The Melee ine lan- 
pure and pleasing. ie, Finely and > mained ‘iustea 


¢ press and c rey. will 
sell on t A portunity for Ladies. Ministers, 
Students, Teachers and others + une Go” Puiacien a 
Address J. 0. 


CHRISTIAN MEN and WOMEN 


ARE WANTED AS AGENTS for our new and 
t-selling edition of the 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET, AND BROWN’S 


BIBLE COMMENTARY, 
4vols., nearly 4,000 pp. Maps and Illustrations. In 
cloth, es: half morocco, $10 per set. Sent, express 
id,'on receipt of price. Best terms and exclusive 
erritory. A liberal salary and permanent employ- 
ment re rot satisfactory tr 
JEROME B NAMES & tel i dillsdale, Mich. 


mee BIG. PAY! 


sn itine or any person a 
good aad SOO Don te iy offered a 

















THE ‘CITY OF THE GREAT KING. 
Dr. J. T. BARCLAY, Author. Introduction by Prof. 
ISAA PS H. HALL, Phd. “A most important addition 
to the knowl e of the present day.”— Presb. Maga- 
zine.“ It wo be difficult to name any point inter- 
esting to the biblical scholar or general reader which 
is not fully treated.’— Boston Quar. rset Iibustra- 
~~ ane maps never surpassed by any book ma 
‘ry. Complete and pe edition now 
ready. Outfit $1.50, or full particulars for stamp, 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 
W.H. THOMPSON, Publisher, 404 Arch Bt., Phila., Pa. 


oie ne 2, Ge ae inquiry concerning 
ing udvertised paper, will oblige the 
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WHEELER & WILSON SEWINC MACHINES 
For all grades of Manufacturing and Family Work, adapted to run by foot, hand, or steam power. 


+ 


actory and Head Office, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











WHEELER & WILSON'S “NEW a 8. 


SopOuNYy S045, oy Aq posejseqg 


aATtaIomM AEG NI 1wstea HEGL,, 


Agencies in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES. 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


es 
Medal of Honor 
Awarded by the United States Commissioners to 


PAINE'S MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 
PRICES: $30, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 to 
$525 PER SET. 


Churches will be furnished direct from the Manu- 
factory at the same prices as to Furniture Dealérs, 
Photographs and Price Lists sent by mail. 





S. S. bane Lecture Room ae 





TEE TAYLOR COMBINATION 8. 8, CHATR, 


Send for full descri —. also e— vari of styles of 


latest pattern S ES, CHAIRS miss and Soe hi 
for CREYONS, seating, BLACK BOARDS, LESS 
etc. 


BAKER, PRATT, & CO., 
19 Bend St., New York. 518 Arch St., Phila. 





meorTicons, all prices. sews illustrating every subject, 
ro ° Public Bxhiditions.evc. A profitable business for a man 
usth smail capital, iz Mactc Lanwtsans for Church and Sx- 
day-school and Home Amusement. Send stam) for 116-Page Cata- 
legue. McALLISTER, rt fg Optician, 49 Nassac Sr., New Youx, 








HAY WARD’S 


Communion Wine. 


Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


for new circular. 
3. P. HAYWARD, AsuBr, Mass, 











PROMPT 


PROVIDENT _ 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
re low death-rate. Simple, Tmtlligible, Seochaguna § form of poli Liberality and 
mmodation to holders rs. Conservative management. Stri Strict b mn an mewn A 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTAS AGENTS. ' Apply to the Company. 


“WHAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 


BLACKBOARD, smtist is 33.525" Bites on bests pone 


<6. Exiated SA Beaty paper 
ee ek mee the International 8. 
Price, per year, > ooh perk $1.75 ; 3 months, $1.00. 


THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


A valuable aid to the teachers of the LITOCLE POLES. Printed on colored paper. 


Size 24x31. Prices, 1 a Ss Coe See S@ Trial copies will be sent 
to minister 8. 8. ntendent. not fail to send for ples, will be RSE 
igi adres, LAUER & YOST, Cleveland, Ohia. jeation thes Payer. 






















delighted. 








A FREE SAMPLE e 
OF THE 31 ss 
COLOPED DESIGNSVE ef 





ILLUSTRATING THE INTERNATIONAL 
SERIES S S.LESSONS 


GIVEN TO ANY SUNDAY SCHC 
SUPT. SENDING US HIS babe: 
AND ADDRESS AND NAME 
HIS SCHOOL 
MUL ALLO MM AEE LG i oe 
PROVIDENCE Ri 
The Great 
Church LIGHT. 
tie lowe » Bower crfak the Soften 
and the Boge Lien? tnows 


for Siacch: Stores, Sho dows 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


2? Sudbury: Street, Restor. I 1as. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


. . . 
R. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. ¥. 


ARTISTIC 
‘SILK BANNERS 


FOR’ SUNDAY- SCHOOLA 


“Send to J. & R. LAMB, 
59 ¢ amaine Girest, New York, 
FOR HAND BOO 


gro" DWELLING 


FINISHED In BRONZE Ano POL 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEM 
iwuse. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila. 


THE ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND, 


RIN ssl Peart 8..N.Y 
300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose fo: 


ELIBLE INK. 
PAYSONS ino EEE Ate Containing 200 Choice Gems of P ind Prose for 


pl sre neat Boca? hese oth, 30 cents. Beam; taken. Ad- 
lag for desorative work on finan. Tec dress J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 






































the trade, 


























SUPERIORITY PROVED | 
bere 7. RUNNING 





Perfect in every particular. 200,000 soid yearly. 
NEW HOME sum MACHINE CO., 

30 Union Square, N. Y. 
| Chtcago, Ius., y ty a or Atlanta, Ga. 4 


New S. S. Books, 


QUIET CORNERS, By Howe Denning. 
A choice story for young people, especially for 
young ladies who wish to be something and do 
something in the world. 12mo. 378 pp. 5 
cuts. $1.50. 

CAPTIVE, YET CONQUEROR. py 
Miss Fanny Hooker. A well-written tale of 
the first Christian century, depicting the thrill- 
ing events that ended in the fall of Jerusalem, 
with many charming scenes of both Jewish 
and Roman home-life. 12mo. 392 pp. 4 cuts. 
$1.50. 


VICTORY AT LAST. ky Miss Trow- 


bridge. A good temperance story, the record 
of heroic resolution, a hard fight, and a final 
triumph over a fearful habit. 12mo,. 232 pp. 
4cuts. $1. 

PEN-PICTURES FROM LIFE. fnter- 


esting sketches of incidents in real life, illus- 

trating Christian life, labors and successes. 

12mo, 2il pp. 9cuts. $1. 
DRIERSTOCK. py Miss Bates. A life- 


picture of a frontier village—with descriptions 
of the plans and labors by which the field was 
won for Christ. 12mo. 193 pp. 3 cuts. 90 cents. 

MAWEDO: The Palm-Land Maiden. 


By Rev. R. H. Nassau, M.D. The story of a 
rescue from heathenish ignorance to a happy 
Christian life, with most interesting details of 
manners, customs, ete., in Africa. 16mo. 
206 pp. 4cuts. 90 cents. 

JIM BENTLEY'S RESOLVE. 4 fine 
temperance tale, the story of a brave and noble 
lad, and what his resolve did for him, 16mo. 
175 pp. 3 cuts. 75 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 75 State 
St., Rochester ; 153 Wabash Ay., Chicago ; 757 
Market St., , San Francisco. 
































SE the O.der of Service, found in The Sch Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred, No extra charge for postage, 
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BEAUTIFUL AND ARTISTIC BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Published by E. P. DUTTON & CO., New York. 
Dedicated to All ‘WEE BABIES. 


With Original desi in Color IDA WAUGH, and Appropriate Verses by 
a is AMY E. BLANCHARD. 











Tis iovely book, by the author of “ Holly Berries,” will, without doubt, be the 
most popular colox-book of the year. Large quarto. $2.00. 


Babies short, and babies tall, Babies that coo and babies that creep, 


























Babies big, and babies small, Babies that only can eat and sleep, 
Blue-eyed babies, babies fair, Babies that laugh and babies that talk, 
Brown-eyed babies, with lots of hair, Babies quite big enough to walk. 
Babies so tiny they can’t sit up, Dimpled fingers, and dimpled feet, 
Babies that drink from a silver cup, What in the world is haif so sweet? 
A charming book for Little Folk, by L. CLARKSON, author of “ Little Stay at Home,” etc., MRS. SANFORD’S NEW BOOK. 2 
ae eee May to Christmas at Thorne Hill. 


Fly Away Fai ries and Baby Blosso ms. An entertaining mf for Boys and ay gg author of the “ Pussy 4 Toes” 


‘ books, Fully illustra Quarto, cloth, fu 
Large quarto, Printed in 14 colors and gold, with illuminated cover. $2.00, MES. MILLER’S NEW BOOK. 


My Own Dolly Little People of Asia. 
History umes By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of “ Little Folks in Feathers and Furs.” . 
oe ond Moe With many attractive illustrations in color. Small quarto, A delightful book for young or old. Profusely illustrated. Quarto, 405 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 


. — By the same author. New editions of 


ae cat, tincess Alethea. oi Little Folks in Feathers and Furs. 
Sowing and Sewing. Overt, lt Pssoalg factional 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 16mo. 75 cents, Old Testament Stories 
Sunday for 1882. : pom iS Ts eae. Mrs. D. C. WESTON, author of the Calvary Cate- 


Tiluminated board covers, $1.25 ; cloth, beveled gilt edges, $2.00. 


Fifty thousand sold yearly. The one bearing our imprint is the only genuine Sunday sold H avergal C alendar for 1883. 


in this country. Beware of imitations, SUNDAY is recommended by the clergy. SUNDAY is a Selections from the writings of the late FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL for each da 
book for the home circle. Five hundred pages of entertaining L- + waliles, and over two | of the year 1883, printed in a beautiful block calendar, made to hang up or rest on mantel, wi 
hundred illustrations. back printed in colors and gold. Price, 50 cents. 


*,* Sent, post-paid, anywhere in the United States or Canada, upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 39 WEST 23° ST., NEW YORK. 














J. G WILSsoNn’s | ats. 
| John Wanamaker 's 












logue wits, [ROLLING SHUTTERS—STEEL or WOOD. 


how safely, easily and PELE PEPE Leer y 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
| y mail. Send your ad- 
| - dress, and we will forward it 
| by return post. 

Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


in Dry Goods. ¥ 

Weta Sepenn and ST 0 R E 

cone a gna 

mentssent by mail, express or freight, aceord- 

ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
dof money if not . Cata- 

logue, with details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retail) stock in the United States. 

















“Reeston Keank Ge. 
Bankers. 





Not Fail 





to send for = <> Wp 100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 
our FALL wan >a + oa Receive the accounts of Merchants, Bankers and 
Price- List i, ete ¢, We. 1 others. 
for 1882. iV) A S ; NT ag r th Issue certificates of deposit. 

/ : "y, wi Discount commercial paper. 


Free to any address west a? 2 
of Penna. and N. Y. upoa = . \ 
application, Contains 


descriptions of everything required for For Dividing Rooms (schools, ete.), and elosi 





Loan money on approved collaterals, 


MRS.POTTS 


book . Also. vi n 
personal or family use,with over 2,200 | tian Blinds, for all classes of dwellings. Factory Ba? and 66 WV, aoa Bc, New York. LOLD HANDLE SAD iRON 


hm Wi et 





illustrations. We sell ALL, goods at 


wholesale prices, in quantities to suit 
Sea rennere se LESSON LEAVES 
Mo make this their special business, # 
THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday's ! sheet 
AONTGOMERY WARD & CG., itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, -' The eahee reach Me 


= are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a year, 
f f E or 60 cents a month, the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller a. _Consider- 














the amount of r and nting furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
SS Ave Ss a st 2 


THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers who 


have desired to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writi ( ADVANTAGES] | 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require welltan scawars from the sahelare. Thani en eke z AD VAN A 2 2 _ 














PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN « the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, . 
Durability. general use as soon as teachers learn its value. DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
Wit ANABE £&. co., Here is wh fi i i F 
Nos. 204 and West Baltimore Street, Baltimore ere is what a few superintendents say of it: BEST IN USE AND CHEAP 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. From H. B. White, Superintendent of Mayflower Mission Sunday-school, Brookign, N. ¥. . 
"PIANOS & Ptnexiscone, Recomroed G10) | oor eese sures te Qutn fakes dng tla seer, with reryenemter rmalts, Teeytaveinaueet | THREE ROWS, OE BARDUE AND A 
an 2 ents. 
ORGANS [SPLENDID O-sror sere ts ce parents sitting down with their children to help study out the Sonwrate, that the | right STAND TO A SET. 
ORGAN, St e 
Warranted Six yenrs, end for Ontal From the Rev. 4. F. Schaxfler, Pastor &f Olivet Mission, New York. LY de ttcdbape vas > Piel 
«=e 896 Bowav. ¥ “Tn some- of our classes been secured by this method 
BL de pe er ea eg A OWA RADE 


the child with its lessons. On the whidle I feel the plan is good. 
Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate fer larger or smaller 





rgans. . Fac- 
tory running day and might Catalog 


ies. ress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, or in making inquiry concerning 














CORPER EIEN WARERsta we, gi, RUmmun, | TAntities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendat month. Se publisher, as wel en thd Cinrtleer, by cette 
¥. ROUGH, 7) Chestant Se Phila JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Bete Os etetioment te The Sandy Setest 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements . a 
a Tae rehind oe creer ano als, Rowevel an sdvertisement of « party not tn good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





